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Universalist National Memorial Church 


In this issue we give an account of the services of dedication, 
Sunday, April 27. The above cut, taken from a recent 
photograph, shows the church as it appears from 
the Sixteenth Street side. Past it sweeps 
much of the traffic of Washington. 
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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial Assistants 


Florence 1. Adams, 
Dorothy Cole. 


Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepatd in the United States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents. 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subseriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CUANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the papers 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
{nterest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated {t will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


BOOK ROOM 
Alvar W. Polk, Manager 
The Universalist Publishing House will furnish 
promptly any book published anywhere. Give our 
own Book Room the benefit of your patronage. All 


Profits go to denominational purposes. 
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The House was organized in 1862 and incorporated 
in 1872, and holds all its property for the benefit of 
the Universalist Church. 

Under a plan of reorganization which went into 
effect in May, 1922, there is a Board of Trustees 
consisting of thirty members, as follows: Massa- 
chusetts, twelve; Maine and Rhode Island, three 
each; New Hampshire, New York, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, Illinois and Ohio, one each; elected by the 
Board of Trustees of the General Convention, six. 


Directors 


President, Prof. Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Mass, 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur E. Mason, Boston. 

A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
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Rev. Charles P. Hall, Pawtucket. 

Rey. Arthur M. Souls, Harrisville. 
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Rev. Asa M. Bradley, Kingston. 
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Rev. Frederick W. Betts, D. D., Syracuse. 


Vermont: 
Mr. R. L. Richmond, Rutland. 


Ohio: 
Mr. J. P. Mead, Kent. 


Connecticut: 
Mr. Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 


Illinois: 
Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago. 


Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., Detroit, Mich. 
Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, D. C. 
Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 

Hon. Roger S. Galer, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., Boston. 

Hon. Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass. 


Clerk of the Corporation: Mr. Nowell F. Ingalls. 


The net assets of the House are about $400,000, 
consisting of periodicals, books, plates, ete. It 
publishes and owns the titles and copyrights of one 
hundred and fifty volumes and two periodicals, viz: 
The Christian Leader, and The Sunday School Helper 
Series. It is located at 176 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass 
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DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 


President—Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Chairman of Board of Trustees—Louis Annin Ames, 
85 5th Ave, New York City. 

Executive Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 176 
Newbury St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. 

Chairman of Commission on Social Welfare—Rev. 
C. H. Pennoyer, 24 Clark Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Rev. Hazel Kirk, Danvers, Mass. 


Board of Foreign Missions 


Chairman—Rev. Stanley Manning, 23 Capitei St., 
Augusta, Maine. 

Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Tufts College. 


Japan Mission Council 


Chairman—Rev. H. M. Cary, D. D., 1752 Higashina- 
kano, Tokyo Fu, Tokyo, Japan. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, Bath, Maine 


Superintendents of Churches 
Southwest Superintendent— 
Alabama—Rev. H. G. D. Scott, Camp Hill. 
Connecticut—Rev. A. N. Foster, Norwich. 
Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 
Illinois— 
Iowa—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville. 
Kansas—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, Hutchinson. 
Maine—Rev. Stanley Manning, 23 Capitol St., 
Augusta. 
Massachusetis—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 176 
Newbury St., Boston. 


Mississippi—Rev. A. G. Strain, Brewton, Ala. 
New Hampshire—Rev. A. M. Bradley, Kingston. 
New Jersey— 


New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 1410 Belle- 
vue Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


North Carolina—Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 


Ohio—Stanley C. Stall, 3985 S. Jefferson Ave., 
Norwood. 


Ontario—P. L. Thayer, Olinda. 

Pennsyloania—Rev. George A. Gay, Linesvilie. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, Harrisville. 

Texas—Leonard Prater, Brownwood. 

Vermont and Province of Qvebec—Rev. E. P. Wood, 
Brattleboro. 


Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, 926 Lake Ave., 
Racine. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 


Is a missionary agency of the Universalist Church. 

All its resources are at the service of our Church 
and its faith. 

Its opportunities for service are far greater than 
its resources. 

It needs additional funds for missionary pub- 
lications. 

It needs endowed subscriptions for college and 
public libraries. 

It will receive annuity funds paying interest to 
the donor for life. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
s0n, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as Nadie ihe 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form ef words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


TEN DAYS TO RAISE FIFTY THOUSAND 


N the ten days from May 2 to May 12 an intensive 
campaign will be made in the Greater Boston 
area for the Doolittle Home—a Universalist 

ome for the Aged at Foxboro, Mass. 

At this place thirteen old ladies have been given 
home that is something more than a mere shelter. 
wenty-seven others are on the waiting list. It is 

proposed to raise $50,000 and enlarge the Home. 

We look upon the project with favor, first of all 

because of the need of helping the old folks. But we 
onfess that part of our interest in helping them in 
his particular way lies in the fact that the Rev. 

harles Conklin, D. D., of Canton has toiled up and 
down, back and forth, bearing heavy burdens, for 
his noble work, and we should like to see him hon- 
ored by success. And we have been touched by the 
fact that the Rev. Charles Haney has placed his re- 


Jmarkable organizing abilities freely at the service of 


It is “a Haney campaign.” That 
It will not be prolonged. It 


the campaign. 
means it will not drag. 
will be done efficiently. 

The officers and trustees of the Home are as 
follows: Dr. Charles Conklin, president; Frank I. 
Sherman, vice-president; Roscoe Pierce, treasurer; 
Miss Katherine C. Bourne, clerk; Forrest Bassett, 
Edward P. Claflin, Mrs. Marion W. Comey, Mrs. 
William G. Dana, Harold W. Gay, Lester W. Nerney, 
Mrs. Samuel Noyes, Mrs. Arthur W. Peirce, Joseph L. 
Sweet, Mrs. John E. Tweedy. 

Do not these names inspire confidence? 

Does not such a cause arouse enthusiasm? 

* * 


“AN AMAZING STATEMENT”’ 


NDER the caption “An Amazing Statement’ 

Dr. Gilroy, editor of the Congregationalist, 

discusses the statement issued by the board of 

trustees of the Christian Register, Unitarian. The 

editorial may be found on another page. It is typical 

of the breadth, learning and Christian spirit of the 
man who wrote it. 

Like Dr. Gilroy, we refrain from all comment on 
the issue between Dr. Dieffenbach, editor of the Chris- 
tian Register, and the Unitarian ministers opposing 
him. It is a matter for Unitarians to settle. Uni- 
versalists not only are debarred by good taste from 


_ taking part in the discussion, but their interference 


might well be resented by both sides. Of Dr. Dieffen- 
bach’s engaging personal qualities we have often 
written. With his views, especially as they are made 
to represent the liberal churches, we have disagreed 
often and positively. 

This statement of the trustees of the Regzster 
may be considered quite apart from the occasion that 
prompted it. To us it seems hastily and carelessly 
written. We can not believe that in the matter of 
the basis for church membership it represents the 
mature views of the distinguished men who issued it. 

There are some convictions essential for mem- 
bership in a church: That man is progressing, that 
the way is onward and upward forever, that the su- 
preme duty is to help, that what each one can do is 
worth while, that churches are organized to unite 
men in the work, and that the whole thing will not 
end in some cosmic disaster. 

All this means that people coming into churches 
as ministers or laymen must have some faith in the 
universe and in man’s part in the business of perfect- 
ing it. 

We are very loath to lay down forms of words to 
which we would require assent, for we realize that 
words may be abused as well as used, and that the 
test of faith is something more than words. One 
man may say “I believe,”’ and another “I do not be- 
lieve,” and the faith of the non-believer may be far 
more vital than that of the believer. ‘ 

It seems to us that fellowship committees In our 
churches more and more are coming to study the 
general attitude and spirit of candidates for the 
ministry. Is a man humble or conceited, is he open- 
minded or dogmatic, is he unselfish or selfish, is he 
diligent or lazy? Does a man act as if life is worth 
while and human effort counts and all souls are in- 
finitely precious, or does he act indifferent, hopeless, 
careless? Will a man in the pulpit and in the home 
cheer people or discourage them? Will he consider 
it his privilege by precept or example to give them 
faith in themselves and the universe in which they 
find themselves, or will he think it his duty to root 
out all faith as soon as he finds it, in the interest of a 
limited, partial, materialistic conception of truth? 

These to us are the vital questions. We have 
not used the words theist and humanist, for we have 
some theists we could well spare and some humanists, 
so called, we would hang to with all our might. 
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Having said so much, we need to make clear 
that the Universalist churches in their united form 
have laid down five principles deemed essential: the 
Universal Fatherhood of God, the spiritual leadership 
of Jesus, reverence for the Bible as containing one of 
the revelations of God, certainty of punishment, 
and the final harmony of all souls with God. No one 
form of words is required. We are proud of that 
liberty clause, but the principles are required. 

More and more our fellowship committees, which 
take the place of the Congregational councils, are 
stressing the liberty clause, and studying the general 
attitude of men. We doubt if any man would be 
ordained anywhere among the Universalist churches 
who did not profess some sort of belief in God. We 
ourselves would go very far in emphasizing the words 
of the Master, ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God,” and “He that doeth the will 
shall know of the doctrine.” We would go a long way 
to meet the intellectual difficulties of men of good 
will, keen to enlarge and strengthen human brother- 
hood. We should do it because of our faith in Jesus 
and in the profound insight of these great utterances. 

But we must insist that there are tests, and that 
agnostics who come along must meet these tests. 

Admirable as are ethical culture societies, churches 
represent something more. 

Churches are organizations for faith and good 
works—to create faith in life and to enrich life by 
service. 

* * 


WHAT IS A LIBERAL? 


‘HERE are three words which describe three 
main attitudes toward life—conservative, radi- 

cal, liberal. Edmund B. Chaffee gives us a 
fascinating editorial upon them in a recent issue of 
Unity, under the title, ‘“What Isa Liberal?” He says: 


There have been in every age and clime those who 
have wished at all costs to hold on to the old, to walk in 
the ancient paths, to do as had been done. These are 
the Conservatives. Again, there have always been a 
few who have rebelled against the old, who have wanted 
to get off the beaten path, who have wanted to do as 
had not been done. These are the Radicals. But there 
has been still another class—men who have wished to 
hold on to some of the old, to walk sometimes in new 
paths, to do some things as they had been done, but 
to find new ways for others. These men we call Lib- 
eral. To put it in another way, the Conservative is a 
man unwilling to change. The Radical is a man anxious 
to change. The Liberal is a man willing to change, but 
not anxious to doso. The Conservative is for what is. 
The Liberal is partly for and partly against. The 
Conservative says, ““The old is best.’? The Radical 
says, ‘“The new is best.’’ The Liberal says, ‘“The best is 
found in both the old and new.” 

From ancient Babylon down, all through history, 
he tells us, we have had the three. 

In politics a few years ago Hughes was the con- 
servative, Debs the radical, Wilson the liberal. In 
religion in the city of New York, Straton was the con- 
servative, Potter the radical, Parks of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s the liberal. Among nations to-day, China is 
conservative, Russia radical, England, especially 
with a labor government, is liberal. So he multi- 
plies interesting illustrations. 
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The world needs all three, he insists, but can get 
along with a few conservatives and a few radicals. 
It ought to have more liberals. 

The virtues of the liberal, according to Mr. 
Chaffee, are that he is open-minded, tolerant, co- 
operative. The vices of the liberal are that he is apt 
to be lacking in zeal and enthusiasm and to be un-— 
stable in equilibrium. That is, he is forced by the 
brickbats he gets from both sides to join one or the 
other of the camps. 

But we need the liberal to-day more than we 
ever did before, and we need more of him. 

* * 


THE UNIVERSALIST YEAR BOOK 


HE Universalist Year Book for 1930 is the most 
beautiful and useful year book that the Gen- 
eral Convention has ever published. When we 

said so to the General Secretary he replied: ‘‘Miss 
Esther Richardson is the real editor. She has done 
all the work. She deserves all the credit.” 

There are two hundred and ‘seventy-five pages of 
interesting facts about the Universalist Church. 
In part one there is a report of the Washington Con- 
vention, the occasional sermon, report of the board 
of trustees, and reports of auxiliary societies. In 
part two there is a denominational directory, sta- 
tistics of churches and list of ministers. There are | 
striking pictures of the St. Petersburg and Washing- 
ton churches on the cover page. 

If this book were consulted more frequently 
there would not be so many rash statements about 
the business of the Universalist churches. 

* * 


FORTY-NINE YEARS OF POLK 


N May 2, 1930, Alvar W. Polk, head of the 
book department, completed forty-nine years of 
service with the Universalist Publishing House. 

What this means to Polk, to his friends, to the — 
organization, and to the Universalist Church, we do — 
not now attempt to say. In an age of change, he has — 
been in the employ of one corporation almost half a 
century. That is arecord. But the record becomes. 
significant when we realize that he has given service 
shot through and through with the finest kind of 
loyalty. He has seen several groups of leaders come 
and go. He has witnessed many changes in the Pub- 
lishing House organization and in the General Con- 
vention. In his time the publishing and book business 
has been revolutionized, and he has adapted himself 
to all the changes of men and measures with unswerv- 
ing fidelity to his trust. 

Alvar Polk has been an unofficial liaison officer 
all these years between the heads of departments and 
our ministers and laymen. He has been the recipient 
of confidences on both sides. He has smoothed out 
difficulties, cleared away misunderstandings, and 
given and accepted fine friendship. Many of his 
fondest hopes, personal, business and denominational, 
he has failed to see realized, but nothing has embit- 
tered him. He has gone ahead working and hoping, 
and of what did not come he has said cheerfully, 
“Perhaps it never was intended to be that way.” 
Messenger, bundle boy, chief clerk, manager of the 
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book room, reception committee, complaint bureau, 
information service—the highest compliment that has 
been paid him is that no single title has stuck to him 
and crowded out the others. He has been Alvar or 
Polk to his friends, Mr. Polk to strangers, an indispens- 
able cog in the machinery of our church. 

2k * 


SIGNIFICANT ACCESSIONS 


T is easy to explain or explain away our Easter 
congregations in terms of favorable or unfavor- 
able weather or other incidental and variable 

conditions. Accessions to the church indicate some- 
thing deeper and more abiding. Those who recall 
the early days of Universalism in evangelical churches 
remember how even they were told that to cease 
preaching that all not brought to Christ in this life 
went straight to endless hell would ‘‘cut the nerve of 
missions.” To say that to-day, in view of the enor- 
mous expansion of missionary activity, would merely 
make the one who said it riliculous. 

In similar fashion, when talk of a closer and more 
Christian relation with other churches began to be 
general, prophets of woe were not wanting to tell us 
we should weaken and even destroy the appeal of our 
own church. But alas for such prophets! the facts 
are against them. Only partial reports of members 
added to the churches have as yet been received, but 
the numerical totals and the words of the ministers 
themselves indicate not only large numbers but 
high quality. 

Up to this time we have reports of 1,317 new 
members received into fellowship, as compared with 
527 at the same time last year, 534 in 1925, and 608 
in 1920. 

If the Universalist Church maintained itself 
in isolation, is it not fair to say it is finding a larger 


life in fellowship? 
* * 


ARTICLES ON UNIVERSALISTS 
N the issue of April 26 we began a series of articles 
about the memorials in the Washington church. 

Some will be long, and some short. Some will 
deal with contributors, some with what they con- 
tributed, and some with the persons in whose honor 
the contributions have been made. One hundred and 
sixty years of our history look down upon us in this 
church just completed. There is a veritable gold 
mine of suggestion and inspiration in the list of me- 
morials published in the Leader of April 19, and now 
republished in pamphlet form. 

Besides the list published there are almost three 
thousand building stones taken by somebody for 
somebody, and these too are full of suggestion. We 
shall be specific and try to make our people see exactly 
what far-sighed, generous souls have been doing for 
the new church in amounts given and in the history 
carved into the walls. 

The officials of the church have said very little 
about amounts given for this memorial or that, on 
the wise theory that a ten dollar contribution may 
mean more than a ten thousand dollar contribution. 
As a newspaper man we can hardly concur in their 
judgment literally. We want to print every interest- 
ing fact we can get hold of so we can be very specific 


and give amounts. But we shall do so concurring 
fully in the judgment of Dr. Etz, Dr. Perkins, Dr. 
Lowe, Mr. Emmons and others in the work that the 
great thing is the spirit back of the gift, and the per- 
sonality symbolized by it. 


* ox 


QUESTIONS OF. FELLOWSHIP 
HERE are laws of fellowship and practises of 
fellowship committees and a body of opinions 
about fellowship, all of which help determine 
what happens along these lines. There is no single 
subject on which feeling is more deeply stirred. 

We have arule that ministers engaging in secular 
pursuits shall be dropped. In some jurisdictions this 
rule is applied to one man and not to another—the 
one being a man whom it is desirable to get rid of 
anyway, the other one we are willing to carry on the 
rolls. Obviously there ought to be a difference in the 
way we treat different men. If a man goes into 
business because he has lost interest in the church, or 
because he is a money grabber, it is one thing. If 
he goes into business because he has children to edu- 
cate, or is in debt, or can’t make ends meet, and keeps 
up a vital interest in the church, it is quite a different 
thing. If he goes into selling doubtful mining stock 
it is one thing. If he goes into selling books or gro- 
ceries it is another thing. 

We always have felt strongly that in a liberal 
church all honest business is religious business, and 
that it-is stupid, false to our theories, and cruel, to 
drop good men, in love with the church, who have to 
go into business. 

But it is not quite so simple a proposition. We 
are developing pension systems. Clearly a minister 
in business ought not to be eligible. If left on the 
rolls would he be eligible? There is dual fellowship. 
If fifty men come in from a sister church and serve 
other than Universalist churches, cleariy they ought 
not to have fifty votes in our conventions. 

Then there is the question of ordaining the stu- 


dents. Nowhere in education is there a test that is 
infallible. Nowhere in religion is there a test that is 
infallible. Should fellowship committees insist on 


degrees, or should they ask what can the man do? 
Clearly the latter is the scientific way, but should we 
discourage fellowship committees that want. to raise 
the standards and get us a better ministry? It is not 
so simple as some of us think. 

To us the heart-breaking thing in our system as 
it now works is the power lodged in the hands of these 


_ committees ‘to commit us, as a denomination, to 


courses that belie all our liberal pretensions. A man 
takes on the fellowship of some other church, and 
when he does it tells us he would like to keep our 
fellowship, and at times, with the swiftness of a funda- 
mentalist who has discovered a Universalist, we cut 
off his head. Laws that compel or excuse such action 
need changing. In practise of course this seldom 
happens among Universalists. 

We understand that the Massachusetts State 
Board is grappling with some of these matters, and 
will present an amendment to the State Constitution 
at the coming Lowell Convention, providing for three 
classes of ministers—active, associated and retired. 
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The Way of Life Common to Humanism and Theism 


Leslie T. Pennington 


E=—|F the controversy over humanism and theism 
: is the major religious issue of our day, as many 
writers would lead us to think, it is time within 
a religious fellowship with such a heritage of 
religious liberty and searching thought as our own, 
not to become violently partisan and controversial, 
but, quietly and with utter good-will toward all par- 
ties concerned, to make a deeper and more searching 
analysis of human life and its implications, that we 
may have more light upon the real issue involved. It 
is hardly Ikely that any one will say anything new on 
the subject, but if this issue leads each one of us, no 
matter what our conclusions, to cover the ground more 
carefully, and to reorder the old familiar truths to fit 
our own changing experience, this issue will have 
rendered a real service to us all. 

In the present discussion there are two confusions 
which are a menace to clear thought. The first is 
the confusion between humanism as a religious posi- 
tion and academic humanism. At the same time 
that the issue of humanism appears in the field of 
religion there appears in the academic world under 
the leadership of such men as Prof. Irving Babbitt of 
Harvard and Prof. Paul Elmer More of Princeton a 
revival of the humanism of the Renaissance. As I 
understand it, this academic humanism has as its 
principles the more accurate definition of terms and 
the discovery in antiquity of the norm of the full life. 
This tradition is not hostile to theism; as in the Re- 
naissance, it works hand-in-glove with theistic re- 
ligion. If there is an essential relationship between 
religious and academic humanism, it is in their in- 
sistence upon clear definitions of words, the beginning 
of all philosophy. When we use the term ‘‘God,”’ let 
us know what we mean by “God.” But in this the 
sounder theists are as much like the academic human- 
ists as are the religious humanists. ‘There is no more 
essential relationship between academic humanism 
and religious humanism than there is between aca- 
demic humanism and theism. 

The second confusion is that between humanism 
as a method of approach to the theological question 
and as a statement of conclusions. Humanism as a 
method of approach is not the opposite of theism. 
Many theists approach the question of theology from 
the facts of human experience, and are as honest in 
dealing with the facts as are the humanists themselves. 
In our fellowship one might assume that we are 
unanimous in our belief that the question of religion 
should be approached.from the study of human ex- 
perience. That is no division between humanists 
and theists. The opposite of theism is atheism, not 
humanism; and both of these, both atheism and 
theism, are conclusions from the study of human 
experience, not a method of approach. Let us say, 
then, our method of approach is the same, from the 
analysis of human experience; our conclusions may 
differ, from this approach we may push on to theism, 
atheism, pluralism or what-not, or we may stop at 
agnosticism. 

Is there a real issue in the controversy? 


If so, 


it seems to me to be tiis: The humanist feels that life 
is of value and full significance if man has no spiritual 
ally outside himself and would face life honestly in 
what he believes to be an indifferent universe; the 
theist believes that the higher values of life not only 
depend upon the existence of a spiritual-ally outside 
of man, but give evidence of the existence of such an 
ally. The theist may say that he does not believe 
in a personal God, but at least he believes that the 
universe is ultimately friendly to human personality. 
The humanist says on this point that he does not 
know and he does not need to know; the theist says 
that he does not know but that he has faith, and that 
such faith is necessary to a full life of the highest 
order. These are conclusions which each bases upon 
what he believes to be an honest analysis of human 
life set in the world. @ 

There are certain dangers associated with each 
position. The theist may feel. that the matter is 
settled, and relapse into complacency in his search for 
the character of God, while the uncertainty of the 
humanist may spur him on to deeper study and pro- 
founder truth about the nature of life, and so gain a 
purer conception of God. Again, depending upon 
God’s help, the theist may not be so active in his 
efforts to eradicate evil and promote good as the 
humanist. Many people find consolation in their 
belief in God, when their failure to find it might 
stir them up to eradicate evil and promote good. 

On the other hand, the humanist who says there 
is no God may check his search for God and deprive 
himself of truth as well as of strength. He may come 
to a pleasure-pain interpretation of life, and lack the 
spiritual vitality and strength of the theist. 

Considering these dangers, it seems obvious that 
what we want from religion, whether it be theistic or 
humanistic, is truth and still more truth, the active 
quest for truth on the part of man, the maximum ex- 
cellence in human life and human achievement, and 
the necessary spiritual vitality and strength to carry 
on. In order to achieve these ends when our spiritual 
leaders are divided and contending among themselves, 
it seems to me that we should be reluctant to take 
sides, but, rather, endeavor to make our own more 
searching analysis of the facts of human life from 
which these differing conclusions have been reached. 
In that analysis we must bear in mind the problem 
of evil, or, perhaps more profoundly, the basis of good 
and of value. 

In what follows I make no claim to originality. 
More competent minds than mine have considered 
this problem. Many, if not all, of my ideas are taken 
from other and perhaps living men who could treat 
them with more simplicity and with more penetration. 
But as I have read the current literature I have felt 
that these ideas should have larger place in the popular 
discussion, and that they should be assembled in a 
more concise and more coherent view of life. As I 
have at least made them my own by giving them 
place in the structure of my logic, I shall not give my 
authorities. 
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Upon each individual, no matter what his con- 
dition in life, there is a destiny. 

Destiny may be benevolent or malevolent, good 
or evil In terms of theology we say the grace of 
God or the wrath of God; in terms of life, well-being 
or ill-being. Each side of destiny seems to me to be 
real. I will be deceived neither by the blind optimist 
nor the blind pessimist. 

Destiny depends upon two sets of powers—-the 


| powers in my control, and the powers beyond my con- 
_ trol—unavoidable accident, the catastrophes of na- 
ture, incurable disease, the slow but inevitable progress 


from youth to old age, and death. That there are 
powers in my control presupposes free will. There 
are those who doubt this in theory, but I have not 
yet found one who does not assume it in practise. 
I assume free will in theory and practise, always, of 
course, with certain limitations. 

Let us consider, then, the four combinations of 
these two sets of factors in the destiny of each man: 
good and evil, powers shaping destiny within the 
control of the individual and powers beyond his con- 
trol. 

The first combination of these factors is the failure 
of man to control the forces within his control, and 
evil destiny. With men of this sort we are not long 
concerned. They have failed to do their part and the 
universe has failed to do its part. They get exactly 
what they deserve. We pity them, but we do not 
admire them, nor do we feel that they are unjustly 
treated by life. 

The second combination is the failure of man to 
control the forces within his control, and good destiny. 
There are many people in the world of this sort. 
They get more than they deserve. Through no vir- 
tue of their own they receive good fortune. People 
who are born healthy or rich often belong to this 
class. They retain their health or their wealth in 
spite of their abuse of it. Of them we can only say 
with Confucius: “Man is born for uprightness: if he 
lose his uprightness and yet escape death, his escape 
from destruction is the result of mere blind chance.” 
Many people receive good fortune as the result of 
mere blind chance. We call them lucky, but we do 
not admire them. 

The third combination is the faithful control of 
forces within control, and good destiny. These 
people we admire for their faithfulness, and we re- 
joice for their good fortune. They deserve it, we 
say. Yet we must realize that few, if any, men are 
wholly responsible for the good fortune which they 
enjoy. Forces outside of their control must co- 
operate. If all people of the world belonged to this 
class life would indeed be blessed. 

The fourth combination is the faithful control of 
forces within control, and evil destiny. The lives of 
these people is the stuff of which tragedy is made, 
tragedy in the Aristotelian sense. They rouse our 
admiration, our pity and our fear. We admire 
them for their faithful control of forces within their 
control, pity them for the evil destiny brought upon 
them by forces beyond their control, and fear that 
that destiny may come upon us, however faithful and 
virtuous we may be. 

But we are chiefly concerned with their reaction 
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to the situation in which they find themselves. Their 
reactions may be divided into three classes. There 
are those who are broken and embittered by such an 
experience. We admire them for their faithful con- 
trol, but we can not admire them for their reaction 
to evil destiny. They have been unjustly treated by 
life, it is true; we can not blame them on the score of 
justice, but something is lacking in them which we 
hoped to find. 

There are those confronted with evil destiny 
which they have not deserved who find the facts of 
life too terrible to bear, and evade them. They seek 
refuge in escape from the facts. They build up dream 
worlds, or spread a superficial veneer of happiness over 
the deep disappointment which lies in their hearts. 
There are many of them about the world, whistling 
to keep up their courage. They may be so clever and 
courageous that you never discover the bitterness 
which lies beneath. But there isa difference in them, 
something that you feel is not quite genuine and real. 
And perhaps one day you catch them off-guard and 
discover their hidden grievance against life. God 
forbid that we condemn them, that we search them 
out or expose them. But we want to discover a way 
of life that will help them to help themselves and re- 
place unreality with reality. 

There are, finally, those who have been faithful 
in their control of forces within their control, rewarded 
with an evil destiny, who face the facts without eva- 
sion and are yet tranquil, radiant, and serene. ‘These 
are the tried saints. They have met and passed the 
two-fold test of life. They have been faithful in their 
control of those forces within their control, so that a 
good destiny should have been their reward; yet, 
when given an unjust reward, they have not been 
embittered or broken, they have not sought escape 
by evading the facts, but have kept their poise, their 
radiance, and enthusiasm for the higher values in 
life. Now and again it is the matchless privilege of a 
minister making his parish calls to discover a person 
of this sort. There is no greater privilege in life. 
These people have passed on beyond the idea that 
they should be good for the sake of reward. They 
have been good without reward as the rank and file 
of men measure reward, without well-being and with- 
out happiness as we commonly speak of well-being 
and happiness, and their goodness is all the more 
saintly because of it. 

Now if we could prove that such men and women 
were always theists or always humanists, the matter 
would be permanently settled, for me at least. The 
evidence shows that some of these are theists and 
that some are agnostic with regard to belief in God 
and personal immortality. Let them live in the be- 
lief which helps them most, whether it be theism or 
humanism or what-not. If there were any positive 
or universal proof either for or against humanism 
or theism, the case would be different. But in the 
absence of such final truth, it is better for each man 
to follow those beliefs which have been forged in the 
furnace of his own personal experience, so long as they 
do not violate the higher values of life or conflict 
with the universal agreement of the greatest thinkers. 
In the field of faith beyond reason each man must 
choose his own weapons and his own armor, and he 
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will be fortunate if he select, as did David, those 
which have been tried and proved by his own hand. 
Note that this is not said of faith in conflict with 
reason, but of faith beyond reason. 

The theist may well argue that the average man 
in such a condition will be more likely to come through 
in saintly spirit if he believes in God and in persona[ 
immortality, but he would be a daring theist indeed 
if he sought to exclude from his religious fellowship 
such a one who held humanistic beliefs, or if he con- 
ducted his ministry in a way that would reproach 
such a one who held humanistic beliefs. The same 
applies to the humanist in his attitude toward such 
people who hold theistic beliefs. Indeed, it may well 
be said that the ministers of neither belief are doing 
their full duty unless they serve the saints within 
their fellowship who hold the opposite position from 
their own. The reality of a saintly life is greater 
than either theory. It is upon that reality that re- 
ligion should be built. 

There are times when we doubt almost every 
theory which religion has taught. There are times 
when confronted with the problem of evil that we 
doubt the theory of a benevolent God. There are 
times that we doubt the theory of immortality. There 
are times when we read history that we doubt the 
progress of mankind. There are times when we read 
historical criticism that we doubt not only the theories 
about Jesus but the theories which Jesus himself held. 
But here is a fact which we can not doubt: that there 
have been and are such saintly men and women. 
That fact is revealed to us by the united and most 
highly developed faculties of all our senses, by the 
deepest and most discriminating insight of the human 
mind. Take the fact if you will and let the theories 
go, but take the fact. It is enough to base a life upon. 

But when you have done so, you may find that 
fact to be the greatest argument for each of those re- 
jected theories. Such lives force some people to be- 
lieve in God. To some such lives seem too saintly to 
perish forever, and they come to believe in immor- 
tality. Human progress has no greater argument in 
its favor than the fact of their lives. If the leadership 
of Jesus means anything it means that he was such a 
one himself. Doubt these theories if you will, but 
take the fact. The danger is that religion, whether it 
be humanistic or theistic, will take so much stock in 
theories that it will allow consciousness of that fact 
to be crowded from the center of attention where it 
belongs. 

If the Protestant Church is to maintain the 
spiritual leadership of men and women it must con- 
centrate as never before upon the fact of such saintly 
lives, and remove from its body the vast amount of 
foreign stuff which has crept in to poison its life. 
If we could have one holy catholic church standing 
only and squarely for that, we could rally to its sup- 
port the finest young men and young women of the 
land. 

Until that church comes, and whether it comes 
or not, each one of us who is willing-hearted can render 
the greatest possible service to that church and to man- 
kind by conducting his local church as though it 
were already a unit in such a holy catholic church. 
If we are to do so our churches must teach men and 
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women how to meet these tests and meet them honest- 
ly. What then is required of a man? 

This, it seems to me: 

(1) That he be faithful in his control of forces 
within his control. Failure in this and only failure 
in this should cause a guilty conscience and should 
lead to repentance. There are many people suffering 
from guilty conscience who are innocent, and many 
who feel innocent who should be suffering from guilty 
conscience. 

(2) That he expand his field of control to embrace 
forces at present beyond control. The church has 
taught the doctrine of original sin. Against that 
doctrine Unitarianism and Universalism rebelled. 
Very well; but there was a half-truth in the doctrine 
of original sin which should be made a whole truth. 
For the doctrine of original sin let the church substitute 
the doctrine of original ignorance. Much of the evil 
which comes upon us is not the result of sin, but of 
ignorance. All men and the race were born in ig- 
norance. The idea of original sin was set forth in 
some measure at least to explain the presence of evil 
in human life; but the generalization is too great to be 
supported by the premise. By finer discrimination 
we find that some evil is caused by sin, some by ig- 
norance, and much by powers outside of man’s con- 
trol for which he is in no way responsible. But by 
reversing the problem and attempting to explain the 
presence of good, or, more profoundly, by consider- 
ing the problem in its wholeness and endeavoring to 
explain the origin of the knowledge of good and evil, 
we find ourselves much nearer the truth. The thing 
to be explained is not the presence of evil, but the 
birth of light in human experience. This may be a 
new emphasis but it is an old idea. Modern science | 
teaches us that we are only on the threshold of knowl- 
edge, that we are only beginning to know the proper- 
ties of the simplest materials. But Greek tragedy 
was based upon the idea that catastrophe is caused 
by human blindness which is well-nigh universal. 
Socrates says in Plato’s “Republic,” “In the world of 
knowledge the idea of good appears last of all, and 
is seen only with an effort.” Before this original ig- 
norance man should be humble, and he should endeayv- 
or to eliminate it as far as possible by extending his 
knowledge and his field of control to the utmost. 
But this humility is very different from a guilty 
conscience. The confusion of the two has led to un- 
told suffering, and has hindered man in his quest for 
the full life. The principles of the holy catholic 
church may well include the idea expressed by Soc- 
rates: You can teach no man anything. All you can 
do is to help him direct his eyes toward the light. 
When he sees the light for himself the latent powers 
within him will be developed and his soul will become 
filled with light. 

(8) That he establish poise, tranquillity and ra- 
diance in his life which no evil destiny can shake. 
This poise should withstand the evil caused by powers 
outside of human control. It should withstand the 
evils caused by the society in which we live, after 
we have done all we can to eradicate those evils. In 
this the Quaker pacifist in time of war, the Quaker 
saint in times of economic injustice and racial abuse, 


‘and in times of religious unreality and persecution, 
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has clearly shown the way. He has done all within 
his personal power to eliminate evil, and has endured 
with poise and genuine good-will the persecution and 
evil brought upon him. 

But this attitude is not only a general social 
attitude, it applies in the deeper and more intimate 
It should withstand the evil 
caused by men and women about us who bring evil 
destiny upon themselves and upon us. In such cir- 
cuinstances we should discover and do what is in our 
power to do, and school ourselves to endure that un- 
avoidable evil which is brought upon those we love 
or upon ourselves by other men. We can not live 
the lives of other men for them. A certain power we 
have, a certain influence we can bring to bear; having 
used these forces we should free ourselves of all blame 
and all regret. 

The same power should serve us in our relation- 
ship to our own past. ‘God requires that which is 
past.”” Let those who will substitute for “God’’ the 
word “necessity.”” The truth is the same. The 
past is beyond our control. We should learn to 
carry forward into the present and the future no pros- 
trating repentance and regret, but only that amount 
of guilt and of regret that will enable us to profit by 
the sins and mistakes of the past. Exceedingly fine 
discrimination is necessary. But the future has need 
of us and would not have us entangled by vain regret 
in the irremediable past or the irremediable sins and 
mistakes of other men. 

(4) That he not only face life with the wisdom of 
careful analysis and honest thought, but practise 
regular and habitual spiritual disciple. There are 
four general steps in spiritual discipline, three of them 
common to the humanist and the theist. 
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(a) By regular periods of meditation to bring to 
a focus in growing constancy all of the spiritual re- 
sources within oneself. 

(b) By the same method to bring to a focus in 
one’s life all of the spiritual resources of the wise, pure, 
loving and calm men and women in the communion 
of saints—iving, dead, known personally or in his- 
tory, or the creations of man’s imagination. 

(c) By developing this practise in the community 
where all of the spiritual resources of a group fortify 
those of the individual. 

This, it seems to me, would be enough to justify 
the existence of the church and the service of worship, 
but there is a final possible and possibly essential step 
which may be taken. 

(d) The appeal in this practise to an objective 
spiritual reality, to God, bearing with it the feeling 
that when man has done his best, and only when man 
has done his best, when he has come to rest in the 
highest excellence,.the forces of the world outside 
of man bend down to crown his effort with a glorious 
alliance of the ultimate spiritual forces working in 
and through all things. 

This, it seems to me, represents a way of life 
common to the humanist and the theist. At least 
nine-tenths of what they seek, they seek in common by 
a common method. The great human virtues, the 
great human values which men have dared to call 
divine, they seek in communion: wisdom, purity, love, 
and calmness. Why then all this talk of a great 
controversy? Why all this shouting about a battle 
to the bitter end? The true saints in each company 
move simply and quietly on along their glorious 
way, an unspoken and unmeant rebuke to us who 
enter the lists of controversy. 


An Amazing Statement 
William E. Gilroy 


MIHE Congregationalist and Herald of Gospel 


. >») 


Liberty has hitherto refrained from any 
reference to the controversy going on in the 

<4; Unitarian fellowship concerning the editorial 
utterances and policy of the Christian Register, al- 
though during recent weeks the matter has heen upon 
the front page of Boston papers and has been exploited 
on the inside pages under extensive headlines. It is 


- easy for an outsider to fail properly to interpret either 


the outward facts or the inwardness of a cleavage of 
opinion or of action in any other body, and while we 
are deeply interested in the matter of editorial liberty 
and in the nature of the responsibilities of an organ 
to the fellowship which it represents, it has not seemed 


_ fitting that we should in any way discuss a matter 


that is none of our affair. 

A statement by the trustees of the Christian 
Register, however, which appeared in the Boston 
papers of April 3 goes so far beyond the actual situa- 
tion with which it is intended to deal, and bears so 
directly upon the problem of any local church or 
general fellowship of free organization and liberal 
spirit, that we feel at liberty to discuss the matter 
without suggesting in any way its bearings upon the 
editorial policy of the Christian Register or any other 


matters of dispute that immediately and chiefly con- 
cern the Unitarian fellowship. 

The statement of a few brief facts is perhaps 
necessary to give the perspective. There has mani- 
festly been for some time a difference of opinion con- 
cerning the editorial conduct and policy of theChristian 
Register, such as might take place in any fellowship 
composed of men and women of widely varying 
points of view. One phase of this difference of 
opinion recently came to a head in the circulation of 
a petition enclosed with a letter which the Rev. J. 
Ernest Bryant, minister of the Unitarian church of 
Brewster, Mass., sent to a number of prominent 
Unitarian ministers, protesting against the editorial 
conduct of the Register. This protest was chiefly 
based upon the representation that Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, the editor of the Register, had com- 
promised the theistic foundation and purpose of the 
paper by discrimination against the theistic group in 
the Unitarian fellowship and undue exploitation of 
known theistic humanism. Regarding this and other 
matters involved in the criticism of Dr. Dieffenbach, 
the Congregationalist and Herald of Gospel Liberty 
has no occasion to express judgment. It may be 
that our statement even regarding the simple facts is 
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inadequate. We are simply endeavoring to suggest 
the background out of which the statement by the 
trustees of the Register has come. This statement 
denies that the Unitarian fellowship is split or is likely 
to be split. It describes that fellowship as “a great 
experiment in democracy” dependent upon “‘the dy- 
namic influence of difference of opinion,’”’ and goes on 
to say: 

It has been reported that the Unitarian Fellow- 

ship is split or is likely to be split. Our Fellowship is 
a great experiment in democracy as applied to religion. 
We are no more split than our national democracy is 
split because it contains men of different parties. We 
are united not in a stationary acceptance of a creed or 
cult but in an active and progressive search for more 
truth and good will. A republic with only one party 
is in peril. Its safety depends upon the dynamic in- 
fluence of difference of opinion. A religious fellowship 
founded, like our own, upon democratic principles, 
needs equally its different points of view. We welcome 
the vitality of opinion finding expression to-day. We 
include in our brotherhood seekers of righteousness 
and religious experience. We have no heretics, but 
welcome Christian and Jew, Protestants of all names, 
agnostics, humanists, men of ideals and aspirations, 
regardless of race or creed, who wish to be with us. 
Our doors are and will remain open. If this is a new 
experiment in the history of religion, it carries with it 
risks and difficulties, but we do not fear them. We 
are devoted to these principles of our Fellowship and 
will so remain. 

In accordance with these ideas, the trustees are 
inviting into a conference, to be held at an early date, 
Rev. J. Ernest Bryant and a representation of those 
who have signed his communication criticising the 
methods and policy of the Register. 


It would appear that, on the basis of that state- 
ment, Dr. Dieffenbach’s defense of his course and 
policy on the plea of editorial freedom is justified, 
though we can not quite understand why either a 
paper or a fellowship in which all varieties of opinion 
are entitled to equal expression should have been at 
such pains historically to exclude expression of Or- 
thodox or Trinitarian opinion. Nor can we quite 
understand a paper conducted upon that principle of 
tolerance condemning some of the rest of us some time 
back as milk and water liberals who were tolerant of 
error. It would seem manifest that a fellowship in 
which ‘‘Christian ana Jew, Protestants of all names, 
agnostics, humanists,” ete., had equal part would 
somewhere involve considerable tolerance of error— 
a principle against which we have no protest, for, as 
we suggested at the time, “of what are we to be toler- 
ant if it is not of error?” It is surely no virtue to be 
tolerant of truth. 

What strikes us, however, about the statement 
of the trustees of the Christian Register is its utter 
inadequacy as the basis for a Christian Church and 
its virtual departure from all that would seem to have 
been distinctive and essential in historic Unitarianism. 
The present writer reads that statement in the light 
of a period some years back when he literally steeped 
himself in Unitarian literature and in pamphlets is- 
sued from Unitarian headquarters. The aggressive 
and definite nature of much of that literature was 
certainly at variance with the vagueness and formless- 
ness suggested as the basis of Unitarian fellowship 


in this statement by the Register’s trustees. Have 
not the trustees mistaken what ought to be the atmos- 
phere of a Christian Chureh or of a Christian fellow- 
ship for its essential foundation? That any church 
or group of people professing to be truth-loving should 
assume an attitude of unkindness, distrust or discour- 
tesy toward those who honestly hold other opinions 
would seem to be out of harmony with the Christian 
spirit, but to suggest that mere breadth of attitude 
constitutes a sufficient basis for a vital Christian 
fellowship seems to us to ignore the reality of fellow- 
ship organized for a definite end or purpose. Does 
Christianity, or any vital religion for that matter, im- 
ply nothing but a democratic organization and ap- 
proach to truth? Is not the very basis of religious 
fellowship in some way associated with a common con- 
viction and purpose? It seems to us that we have 
known the Christian Register to state that very thing, 
and to base its opposition to various movements of 
church union on the specific ground that those move- 
ments were ignoring theological distinctions. The 
whole question suggested by this statement of the 
trustees of the Register is a large one and an exceeding- 
ly vital one. It strikes right home to the organiza- 
tion and life of our free Congregational churches, and 
it is for this reason, and for this reason only, that we 
presume to discuss the matter here. If this statement 
means anything, the utterances that the Unitarian 
fellowship has put forth during the years as expres- 
sive of the aims and purposes of left wing Congrega- 
tionalism seem to have lost all validity and meaning. 
Large liberty has always been recognized in that body, 
but the existence of outstanding declarations and 
standards has tended to maintain a certain definite 
bond of fellowship—a bond of fellowship broadly 
theistic in its essential character. 

We can not express any opinion whether the Uni- 
tarian fellowship is split or is likely to be split. A 
very prominent Unitarian minister expressed to us 
the other day the opinion that no one knew what 
was going to happen. It does look, however, if this 
statement of the trustees is to be taken as expressive 
of Unitarian organization and purpose, as if the de- 
parture from the past is decidedly marked, and we 
wonder whether such a departure can take place 
without something happening; whether, call it a split 
or not, it may not be in the nature of an upheaval. It 
would seem a strange issue to the century’s movements 
of Unitarianism in America that that fellowship, 
along the lines of the possibilities implied in the 
trustees’ statement, might become to-morrow a fel- 
lowship predominantly of agnostics, humanists, or 
any group considerably at variance from the accept- 
ance of the five points of Unitarianism or other ideals 
or ideas of that fellowship that in some measure had 
crystallized into statement during the last hundred 


vears—The Congregationalist. 
* * * 


Our designs are nice our work a perfection and every article 
is made under the most scrupulcous supervision. Dont buy ours 
before you see others. 

N. B.—You will find this establishment on the scound 
corner of your right hand in the Entrance of Town just tow 
seconds from landing pear.—Business card handed to visitors at 
Funkshal, Madeira. 
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The Ways of Providence 


Elbert W. Whippen 


Thy Providence, O Father, guideth us.—Wisdom 
of Solomon 14:3. 
wa) A VE we anything to do with Providence? 

§) Has Providence anything to do with us? 
A good many people to-day have come to 
regard Providence with suspicion if not 
contempt. They say: If something good happens to 
us, people say, It was Providence which caused it. 
But if something evil happens to us, the same people 
say, Don’t blame it on to Providence. What then 
are the ways of Providence? 

Recently in France a great rainfall has precipi- 
tated a flood of no mean proportions in which hun- 
dreds have been drowned and thousands rendered 
homeless. This is not an isolated event, but one ex- 
ample of many in which nature violently injures or 
destroys individuals. We can readily see the justice 
and the logic of a person who wittingly breaks the 
moral law being severely punished, but these other 
conditions often appear illogical and unjust. 

Providence means literally foresight, and in the 
case of God it means the care of God for His creatures, 
His well-loved children. But the drowning of seven 
or ten hundred people in the flood in France doesn’t 
look like either foresight or love. 

This matter comes home very close to many of 
us. We know of people in our communities, perhaps 
in our own families, to whom unusual hardship has 
come. We know them to have their faults, but no 
worse than a good many other people. They just 
somehow are luckless. We look around and we see 
some other people who impress us as being relatively 
much less worthy, who are nevertheless provided with 
plenty and have abundant opportunity to enjoy life. 
Then we look back at our luckless ones and we feel 
dissatisfied with our world. 

It is extremely important to be satisfied with our 
world, our universe. It’s the only one we'll get. 
That is, we need to have a friendly contentment in 
contemplating our universe, or we shall be miserable. 
What then are the ways of Providence? Have we 
fully understood them heretofore? 

(1) Let us first consider the fact that suffering 
must be real in order to make life rich. We must con- 
sider the fact that God works under law. When we 
ask that life be perfectly rich without pain and evil 
we are asking that God create a world of Christ-like 
individuals and of Christ-like conditions without the 
necessary means to their perfection and to the en- 
joyment of that perfection. Suffering must be real 
in order to make life rich. 

We find this so in our daily affairs. Consider 
the prison situation. We now know from recent 
investigation that the conditions are extremely bad in 
our various prisons. But we as a people did not even 
begin to take seriously the conditions there, or the 
interests of thousands of our fellow men, until several 
prison officials and many prisoners were killed. In a 
sense and to a degree these people have been martyrs 
to the cause of progress. Suffering must be real in 
order to make life rich. 


This is true in the spiritual realm. It is so much 
easier to stay at rest than it is to grow, that the souls 
of men stay as they are very often unless unusual 
circumstances occur. 

Many people in our world to-day feel no eager- 
ness to find out the will of God for them—because 
there is no imminent need for Him in their lives. 
They think they are very happy. At least they think 
they are happy enough so that no real effort is worth 
enough to make it a practical matter. Such are 
to he pitied. Many are so complacent that they will 
fight for things as they are rather than make any effort 
to seek and to find deeper, richer ways. How pitiful! 

Indeed, so complacent are people toward the 
great rich areas of abounding joy that one sometimes 
wonders, if God really wants to enrich men’s lives, why 
He doesn’t allow more evil and more pain. 

It is only when we look at this side of life that we 
see that after all this is a wonderfully balanced world. 
It is often harsh —it sometimes snatches souls away 
with an apparent ruthlessness and illogic. But con- 
sidering the fact that suffering must be real in order 
to enrich life, the world is wonderfully kind. Floods 
and earthquakes, drouths and tornadoes, are relatively 
infrequent. Most of the causes of pain and loss are 
of man’s own making. 

Jesus was asked in John 9 by his disciples about a 
man who was blind from birth: ‘“‘Master, who did sin, 
this man, or his parents, that he was born blind?’ 
(This presupposes the Pharisaic notion of transmigra- 
tion.) His answer was: “Neither hath this man 
sinned, nor his parents: but that the works of God should 
be made manifest in him.’ Thus to Jesus the blind- 
ness was within the ordinary course of God’s provi- 
dence, and became a source of deeper, richer life for 
man. What was true of the blind man is true of 
many other evils; they are means to a greater end of 
eternal joy. 

(2) Let us consider as a second fact that a this 
world experience can not be considered alone by those 
who want to find the answers to life’s important 
problems. 

The more earnest men are in seeking contentment 
in this world by understanding it, the more will they 
be led, I feel sure, to an interested belief in immortality. 
Without genuine belief in a future life this life must 
appear illogical and dishonest. 

Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
which might be termed the Protestant dictionary of 
Christianity, says: ‘““No doctrine of Providence can 
be complete which does not deal with the question of 
immortality. If life beyond the grave is wholly de- 
nied, our estimate of human nature and the significance 
of human life is altogether changed.” 

In a large degree the people are not at fault be- 
cause they do not believe in immortality, for the rea- 
son that it often has not been taught with any per- 
suasive power in the churches. Yet it is so impor- 
tant in the scheme of Providence that it is to be hoped 
that assurance of the reality will increase. 

If you look at this life alone, it is impossible to see 
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justice in this universe. Often, to be sure, the right- 
eous are rewarded and the unrighteous punished. 
But this is not always so by any means. Any one of 
us by a little reflection could name a number of fami- 
lies in which after lifetimes of devotion to noble living, 
perhaps not in perfection but quite above the average, 
there is a burden of sorrow, and poverty, and care. 
We don’t benefit the situation at all by saying that 
this unfairness, so far as earthly circumstances are 
concerned, is unreal. It is real, and some of the 
noblest of the noble have to accept this sort of fate in 
life. ; 

Jesus said: “For ye have the poor always with 
you.”” I think we may interpret this to mean it is 
of the order of life that some will be unable to be even 
moderately well off of their own efforts. It doesn’t 
mean that we should cease to try to equalize wealth, 
but it does mean more, it means that we should build 
our lives on a fact which can not be denied. 

This is one of our great difficulties to-day. Many 
of our most socially-minded people just won’t build 
life on facts which can not be denied. So we get ex- 
treme examples of groups trying to make the uni- 
verse over to suit them, instead of trying to understand 
the universe, and to work with it. The Russian 
movement is one example of this. It isn’t that there 
is not some—much—good in sovietism; it is that it is 
not fundamental, and therefore it is a costly way of 
making progress. 

We come then to the fact that immortality, or 
continued life of the souls of men, is the means to 
equity and logic. Some one will say: “I can’t see 
what satisfaction it can be for one who is thus a vic- 
tim of God to miss all the joys of this life for the joys 
of heaven.” It is hard not to be impatient with such 
a person. First we must acknowledge that the joys 
of earth are many and delightful. Then we must 
insist that the joys of heaven are greater. Here is 
the task of the religious teacher. 

We must be persuaded and we must be able to 
persuade others that the joys of heaven are not to be 
compared because of their greatness with those of 
earth. This is where Jesus and Paul serve generously. 
They have done more than any others to make men 
see the right proportion in life. 

The advantages of believing in the reality of the 
future life and in the reality of its supreme riches and 
joy for those faithful to God, are that this belief 
permits men to look with tranquillity upon life’s 
hardships, it releases life so that these same people 
are able to do more to alleviate the suffering which 
does exist, it makes men wonder at and adore God 
for the marvelous. plan which, through suffering as 
well as joy, leads men to a thrilling, ecstatic fellow- 
ship with Him. 

It is firmly to be expected that when God’s 
entire plan is seen it will be found that every soul has 
a joy and a soul’s satisfaction commensurate with its 
faithfulness to its capacities and oppcrtunities. 


“Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been learned, 
And Sun and Stars forevermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgments here have spurned, 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet, 
Will flash before us, out of life’s dark night 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 


And we shall see how all God’s plans are right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true.”’ 

(8) At the risk of appearing lengthy I must make 
one other comment relating to the ways of Providence. 
It is this: Men have much to do with their success in 
finding joy in God’s world. 

There is, of course, an area within which man 
can not change circumstances. We can not stop the 
rain falling in enormous quantities in France. We 
can not keep the earth from quaking in California. 
We can not keep the sun from burning up the crops 
in China. We can not add any talents to the lives of 
men who have but one talent. We are limited in our 
control of life, and it must be one of our tasks to 
honestly seek to understand how far we are controlled 
by heredity and environment and other factors. 

But there is also a large area within which men 
do have control. We must above all not allow our 
belief in Providence to make us fatalists—to lead us 
to the idea that we are helpless. It will help us if we 
think of the fact that much evil in life is necessary be- 
cause people won’t take seriously easier ways of 
learning such as that supplied by Christ’s Church. 

We must exert ourselves in a manly effort to 
squeeze out every drop of enrichment, satisfaction, 
and joy there is in life. If, for example, it be true 
that it is God’s will, or the will of Providence, that a 
dear one die prematurely if certain conditions are 
not fulfilled, it is equally true that it may be the will 
of Providence that the same dear one live if those 
conditions be fulfilled. Or again, if it be true that it 
be God’s will that thousands of people be unemployed 
if certain conditions be fulfilled, it is equally true that 
it may be the will of Providence that these people be 
not unemployed if other conditions be fulfilled. 

That is, by the fullest possible understanding 
ana fulfilling of God’s will for men, the amount of 
suffering and hardship can doubtless be reduced to a 
very small amount compared with what it is. 

It would be possible to practically eliminate 
suffering if we were all to be governed by the love of 
Christ. The incident is told of the death of a woman 
named Eugenie Smet, daughter of a citizen of Lille, 
France, who died in Paris in 1871 of a cancer. In 
spite of the awful pains of this disease she died ab- 
sorbed in joy in God, and as it is said with tender and 
increasing activity for His poor and sick around her. 

This study of life is convincing of the fact that, if 
we can but find the way, our lives can overcome many 
of the limitations and also can find rich joy even in 
conditions which are most trying. 

The wavs of Providence may amaze and con- 
found us. But we can still believe in the essential 
goodness of God. We can accept the fact of suffer- 
ing as a means to a richer life for men. We can look 
with hope to the hereafter. We ean strive in our 
sincerest fashion to be co-workers with God to make 
life more fruitful and more joyous. 

Our text is taken from an apocryphal book 
which is omitted from our Protestant Bible. Its 
truth is no less real. ‘But thy governance, O Father, 
guideth us; for thou hast made a way in the sea, and 
a safe path in the waves.” 

Happy is the man who accepts in love the goy- 
ernance of God! 
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The Doolittle Home Campaign 


NLY those who have had to meet it know the 
Z| poignant sorrow of unfriended old people 
who have to be denied admission to a Home 
already filled to overflowing. It is that 
responsibility that the trustees of the Doolittle Home 
haye had to bear. Now they are asking for suf- 
ficient funds to increase the usefulness of this splendid 
Universalist philanthropy. 
They are to conduct a ten-day campaign between 
May 2 and 12, to culminate on Mothers’ Sunday. 
Three divisions of workers are being organized to 
cover Eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and 
practically every one of the churches in the district 
has responded quickly and willingly. 

At the opening dinner of the campaign, to be 
held at the University Club, Boston, at six-thirty 
Friday evening, May 2, each of these churches is to 
be represented by a team of five volunteers. The 
meetings planned for the campaign workers will 
constitute a splendid Universalist “get-together.” 

The Rev. Charles A. Haney, who has been re- 
markably successful in conducting campaigns of this 
character, has generously given his services and out- 
lined a campaign to be confined to a ten-day period, 
premised on the confidence of the Board of Trustees 
that our ministers and laymen and laywomen will be 
willing to put the Doolittle Home first in their thoughts 
during this brief period. 

While the Home will welcome large gifts—and 
many have already been received—the outstanding 
feature of this campaign is that a very modest aver- 
age subscription is being asked from our people. The 
committee will seek pledges of $3.00 each three months 
over a period of three years, or a total gift of $36.00. 

Dr. Charles Conklin, founder of the Home and 
its president and devoted leader ever since, has writ- 
ten to many of his friends outside the district to be 
covered by the campaign workers, urging them to 
send their pledges directly to him. 


The headquarters for the churches in Division“ A”’ 
will be at the University Club in Boston, and for 
the convenience of the workers they will report the 
progress of their work at dinners to be held at six- 
thirty on the evenings of May 2, 5, 7, 9 and 12. 

The churches included in Division “A” are: 
Arlington, Beverly, Church of the Redemption, Bos- 
ton, Grove Hall, Dorchester, East Boston, Braintree, 
Brookline, Cambridge, Charlestown, Chelsea, Dan- 
vers, Everett, Lynn, Malden, Marblehead, Medford, 
Medford Hillside, Melrose, Newtonville, Norwell, 
Peabody, Quincy, Roxbury, Salem, Saugus, Somer- 
ville, West Somerville, Swampscott, Wakefield, Wal- 
tham, Weymouth, North Weymouth, South Wey- 
mouth. 

The workers from churches in Division “B” 
will join Division “A” for the dinner on Friday, 
May 2, at the University Club, Boston. On Tuesday, 
May 6, and Thursday, May 8, they will meet at the 
Hotel Hickson, North Attleboro. On May 12 all 
will come together again at the University Club in 
Boston. 

The churches in Division “B” are: Abington, 
Mass., Attleboro, Mass., North Attleboro, Mass., 
Brockton, Mass., Canton, Mass., Cumberland, R. L., 
Foxboro, Mass., Franklin, Mass., Harrisville, R. L., 
Mansfield, Mass., Milford, Mass., Norwood, Mass., 
Pawtucket, R. I., Christ the Mediator, Providence, 
R. I., First Church, Providence, R. I., East Providence, 
R. I., Stoughton, Mass., Taunton, Mass., Valley 
Falls, R. I., Woonsocket, R. E 

Division “C,” which is composed of the churches 
in outlying sections, will be represented at the dinners 
at the opening and closing of the campaign, at the 
University Club, May 2 and 12. 

The meetings of Division “A”’ will be presided 
over by Victor Friend of Melrose, and the meetings 
of Division “B” by John E. Tweedy of North 
Attleboro. 


THE DOOLITTLE HOME THAT IS TO BE 
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The Dedication 


SHE Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington was dedicated on Sunday, April 
27, by ministers and members of the church, 
ees) by officers of the General Convention, past 
and present, and by a great outpouring of people 
which completely filled the main church both morning 
and afternoon. 

The Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention put their May meeting in Washington, 
and practically all the officers and members were 
present. 

Both morning and afternoon, Owen D. Young, 
to whom the tower was dedicated a year ago, was 
present—in the afternoon taking his place with other 
prominent laymen and the clergy in the processional. 

Two services were arranged, both dedicatory in 
nature—a service of worship at 11 a. m. and a service 
of dedication at4p.m. In the morning, Dr. Frederic 
W. Perkins, the minister who has fought so valiantly 
for the success of the project, was in charge, and he 
was assisted in the worship by the Rev. Clarence 
E. Rice, D. D., and the Rev. William Couden, former 
pastors. Dean McCollester and Dean Atwood were 
the preachers. In the afternoon, Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D. D., Executive Secretary, took charge, and repre- 
sentatives of all the general organizations of the 
church participated. 

As in colonial days, the services began on Satur- 
day night, but not in quite the same way. From 
8.30 to 9 p. m., on the 26th, the church was “‘on the 
air.’ The choir sang and Dr. Perkins spoke, and the 
service was sent by radio from coast to coast. Next 
week we shall publish in full what Dr. Perkins said. 
To Universalists all over the country he sent greetings. 
To other Christians he said that all that the Uni- 
versalists wanted was to be able to contribute their 
full share to the common task. Of the church he said: 
“Beauty in its noblest form is structural rather than 
decorative. The distinctive thing about the new 
building is that it is a place set apart for worship. 
The lofty nave, the sturdy columns, the sweeping 
arches are built to make men conscious of the presence 
of God.” But also the new church, he told the 
listening thousands, is intended to do for religious 
patriotism what the White House and the Capitol 
and the Lincoln Memorial do for civic patriotism— 
“make Universalists visiting Washington proud of 
their faith.” 

No more perfect day could have been picked 
than Sunday, the 27th. The flareback into winter 
was ended. The-sun rose in beauty and tempered 
the chill winds of the week. On some trees leaves 
were fully out, on others half out. By taxicab, on 
foot, by trolley, in motors, people began arriving an 
hour before the morning service. 

A few minutes before eleven, Dr. Albert W. 
Harned began the prelude on the magnificent Hutchin- 
son organ, and at 11 the choir and clergy entered, 
singing ‘‘I Heard the Sound of Voices,” by Pring. 

The voice of Dr. Rice was the first one heard 
in the opening session. It was especially fitting to 
have him lead the way, for his noble service of over 


in Washington 


three years in Washington paved the way for Dr. 
Perkins’s great work and endeared Dr. Rice for all 
time to the congregation. In responses and prayers. 
there was remarkable participation by the congrega- 
tion. 

The Rev. William Couden, who came as assist-— 
ant to Dr. van Schaick during the World War and 
became a full associate, for some time in charge, read 
the scripture and made the prayer. Both by the’ 
long years of his father as chaplain and by his own 
unselfish, able ministry, he is well known in Wash- 
ington and truly loved. The pastoral prayer in part 
was: 

“Our God and Father, we believe that Thou hast 
made us for Thyself, for we know our hearts are rest- 
less until they find their rest in Thee. We thank 
Thee for every means of realizing Thy presence, and 
even for the material in which we realize the Eternal. 
For all that is mystical and spiritual we thank Thee, 
for all confirmation in experience, for what comes 
through our fellowship before the pulpit and the 
altar. For the religion of Christ and for all who fol- 
low in his train we bless Thee. Among all the fol- 
lowers of Christ, especially we remember before Thee 
the fathers of our Universalist Church, and above all 
that company of men, many to-day on the shining 
shore, who have given service to this particular 
family.” 

The choir sang the 150th Psalm (Cesar Franck) 
as an anthem and “Lovely Appear’ (Gounod) as‘an 
offertory. The congregation rose to great heights 
in Luther’s hymn, “A Mighty Fortress is Our God,” 
just before the addresses. 

Dean Lee 8: McCollester traced “‘The Genius of 
American Universalism.” Dean John Murray At- 
wood spoke of the future. The two addresses took 
fifty minutes and the whole service was over in one- 
and one-half hours. We have secured these addresses 
for publication. 

Dean McCollester said in substance: ‘The genius 
of American Universalism has been that of the or- 
ganizing of ideas for the advancement of general 
religion rather than organizing institutions for its 
own prosperity. 

“From its first public utterance to the present 
time our church has been consistent with its genius. 
The beginning of the Universalist Church in America 
is unlike that of any other sect. Some may call it 
the fable of sectarian superstition. Some may call 
it an act of Providence. It took factors in two con- 
tinents to make the beginning.” 

Dean McCollester then told with new power and 
insight the old story of John Murray and Thomas 
Potter. ‘The preacher,” he said, ‘‘doubtless would 
have concealed the fact that he was a preacher had 
not the demand of the layman convinced him that it 
was his duty to preach his gospel on this new conti- 
nent.” 

Dean McCollester traced Universalist history 
for 160 years. He called the period 1770 to 1800 one 
of discovery, 1800 to 1820 fellowship, 1820 to 1840 
education, 1840 to 1860 a period dealing with moral 


uestions, with Bolles in Portland, Miner in Boston, 
Chapin in New York, Ryder in Chicago, and Starr 
King in California, 1860 to 1880 denominational as 
well as national readjustment, 1880-1898 disorganiza- 
‘tion and reorganization, a period of war over a creed, 
1898 to 1930 a period grappling with new ideas and 


“J interpreting them from the religious standpoint. 


Dean McCollester in closing paid a noble tribute 
»to the local church and Dr. Perkins. 

Dean Atwood said in part: “Dean McCollester 
‘has spoken of the past. What of the future? No 
past service, however noble, can be a substitute for the 
responsibilities to which we are summoned in a new 
| day. And yet we must not break with the past but 
fulfill it. 

“The gospel that is to be preached from Univer- 
salist pulpits in the future must be one that accords 
with our highest ideals. Religion must be rational, 
but through and through moral. The God to be 
held up here to be worshiped must be unqualifiedly 
good. He must be good according to our highest 
standards. What other have we? Those who sin- 
cerely worship one righteous, loving, just, all Father 
who seeks to have all men good, will tend themselves 
to become men of universal good-will. And have 
you not in God an image of your own ideals? Some 
of us still believe the greatest word which voices the 
reality of the loving God is value—the highest values 
we know. We believe He is the spirit of love, justice, 
good-will. We dare to trust our very highest as the 
voice of God. In the preaching of the future our 
ministers will hold up the spirit of Christ—they will 
preach an ethical Christ. And yet this is not enough. 
If one has the right spirit, he will not necessarily do 
the right thing. There also is required an adequate 
understanding of the problems of society and clarity 
of judgment in application of our principles.”’ 

Dean Atwood spoke eloquently of Henry E. 
Williams and Charles S. Davis, who had served the 
Church of Our Father in Washington, of the ministers 
and laymen of that church, in illustration of his thesis. 
He closed by saying, ‘‘Not only must we stand in the 
church for the fellowship of those who seek the Chris- 
tian way of life, but for liberty inside the fellowship to 
seek the good life everywhere. However we may 
differ, and we shall differ in the future as in the past, 
we must not make the mistake of the Unitarians when 
they drove Theodore Parker out, or of the Free Church 
of Scotland when it excommunicated Robertson 
Smith, or of the Baptists of Chicago when they with- 
drew fellowship from George Burman Foster. We 
must not confuse theology with religion or put theol- 
ogy, important as it is, before religion. We must 
trust the implications of men’s lives where we can 
not accept the statement of their beliefs. So shall we 
build ‘a church lofty as the love of God, and ample 
as the wants of man.’ ”’ 

The magnificent flowers in the chancel were sent 
by the Lynn church, and Dr. Perkins made a feeling 
acknowledgment. The flowers on the old communion 
table in the aisle chapel were given by the Misses 
Smart for their mother and by Dr. Le Grand Powers 
for Mrs. Powers. Dr. Powers and the children also 
gave the palms and ferns for the chancel in memory 
of Mrs. Powers’s birthday. 
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Dr. Perkins led in the closing prayer and gave 
the benediction. 


The Afternoon Service 


This account of the afternoon service is written 
with great speed after the service and under the neces- 
sity to catch a train within an hour. 

Opening the service, Dr. Etz, the presiding officer, 
said: “Our thoughts go out to the boys and girls, the 
men and women, who have made the church possible. 
As on the radio last night choir and pastor went out 
to the country, so in sympathy our thoughts go out 
to-day to the people of the country, and even to 
Japan, to all who have made this possible.” 

Louis Annin Ames, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the General Convention, brought the 
greeting and congratulations of the general body. 
Mr. M. W. Lewis, moderator of the National Church, 
accepted the trust. 

Mr. Ames said in part: ‘“This church is dedicated 
not only to the glory of God but to the needs of men. 
The local church has been faithful over a few things. 
Now we make it ruler over many things. There are 
times when local churches for which much is done 
take it easy. You in Washington have our con- 
fidence that you not only will protect, guard, defend, 
this new church, but will so labor that the denomina- 
tion may be able to proclaim a message to make men 
realize human brotherhood.” 

Mr. Lewis, in part, said: “In behalf of the local 
people I accept the increased obligations that come 
to this parish in the completion of the church. Our 
society feels it owes a debt to the General Convention, 
to Dr. Perkins, to thousands of Universalists all over 
the country who have helped us realize this dream. 
We in Washington realize that we must assume 
larger obligations to carry out the great work. We 
promise you we will spare no effort to increase num- 
bers, broaden the influence of the church and increase 
its powers in this community.” 

“One Holy Church of God Appears,” by Samuel 
Longfellow, was sung. Then, Dr. Perkins leading, 
all joined in the act of dedication as follows: 


The Minister shall say:—Dearly beloved, men in all ages, 
moved by the Holy Spirit, have erected houses for 
the worship of God and set them apart from lesser 
and unhallowed uses. Even so did our fathers 
who proclaimed the evangel of Eternal Love and 
with a great price purchased the faith and freedom 
that we enjoy. It is highly fitting that we, having 
received so precious a heritage, should hold them 
in honor and commemorate their virtues. Even 
more fitting is it that we give ourselves with in- 
creased devotion to the service of the kingdom of 
God, for whose coming their liberating faith has 
helped to prepare the way. To that end let us, 
in the name of the Universalists of America, dedi- 
cate as a shrine of memory and a mount of vision 
this church of the Living God. 

Minister—To the worship of God, the Father of all 
Souls, in whom we dweli as we dwell in love, who 
seeketh us to worship Him in spirit and in truth: 

People—To this we dedicate this church. 

Minister—To the fellowship of Jesus Christ, who has 
shown us the way, the truth and the life, whose 
disciples we are as we have love to one another: 

People—To this we dedicate this church. 
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Minister—To the open mind and the free spirit; to 
speaking the truth in love; to heartening the ser- 
vants of right, and to fidelity to the enlarging 
light of the ever-revealing God: 

People—To this we dedicate this church. 

Minister—To the preaching of the gospel, the reading of 
the sacred Scriptures, and the administering of 
Christian sacraments; to religious education and 
moral culture; to the relief of the needy, the 
strengthening of the tempted, and the succor of 
the distressed; to human brotherhood and world 
peace; and to faith in the ultimate triumph of the 
kingdom of God: 

People—To this we consecrate this church. 

Minister—That the weary and heavy-laden may find 
rest, the sorrowing comfort, and the sin-burdened 
penitence and release; that the lonely may find 
friends and the strong be moved to bear the burdens 
of the weak; that we may be delivered from malice, 
meanness of spirit and all uncharitableness, and 
know the joy of the magnanimous heart: 

People—We invite God’s presence in this church. 

Minister—That youth may be ennobled and age be 
honorable; that holiness be clothed in beauty, obe- 
dience be transfigured by vision, and the wails re- 
sound with songs of courage and cheer: 

People—We pray for God’s blessing on this church. 

Minister:That the witnessing spirits of days that are 
gone may encompass us; that faith wrought in 
struggle and pain be radiant in glory, and that 
quickened souls may reveal its living power: 

People—We dedicate this church as a holy trust, that 
on foundations laid by faithful men may stand 
the temple that shall fulfill their hopes. 

Minister and People—So to the worship of God and the 
service of man we dedicate the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church, and ourselves to its worthy 
habitation. May God bless this offering of our 
hearts and hands to the glory of His kingdom. 
Amen. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., offered the prayer of 
dedication as follows: 

“Almighty God, Thou art the giver of every good 
and perfect gift. We bless Thee for the life Thou 
hast given us, for the service to which Thou hast 
appointed us, for knowledge of Thy will, and the in- 
spiration of Thy love. Especially we praise Thee that 
ever Thou didst put it into the hearts of Thy children 
to build this noble memorial. We thank Thee that 
it is strong and beautiful—adapted to the training of 
the young, so made as to deepen our consciousness 
of Thee. 

“We remember before Thee the vision of the 
architect, the fidelity of the builder, the skill of the 
workmen, the sacrifices of those who have made it 
possible. "We remember the great ones of our fellow- 
ship whom we commemorate, and the humble from 
all parts of our land to whose heroic lives loving hands 
also have placed memorials. We dedicate all to 
Thee, to our Master Jesus Christ, to the strengthening 
of our own souls, and to service of our brethren, and 
yet we know that we can not truly dedicate. 

“That which has been planned and done already 
is before Thee, a noble act of dedication.- We come 
but to dedicate ourselves anew. With our lives 
fallible and imperfect, we bow before Thee. We 
pray Thee that we may be worthy of our heritage, 
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that we may not despise our day of small things, but 
by Thy grace strive mightily for great things. Help 
us to build here a church not made with hands, a 
community of faith, a fellowship of service, a center 
of personal devotion. 

“We see to-day far off an Holy City, our New 
Jerusalem. Help us in great ways and humble to 
build its shining walls and adorn it with the strength 
and beauty of our lives. 

“So may Thy Kingdom come and Thy holy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

Addresses then were made as follows: By Ben- 
jamin M. Johnson of Massachusetts, representing 
the laity; by the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, representing 
the W. N. M. A.; by the Rev. Max A. Kapp, repre- 
senting the Y. P. C. U.; by the Rev. John M. Ratcliff, 
representing the G. 8.8. A., and by the Rev. Frank D. 
Adams, D. D., representing the Universalist General 
Convention. 

John Coleman Adams’s great hymn was sung, 
“We Praise Thee, God, for Harvests Earned.”’ Dr. 
Etz offered the closing prayer and pronounced the 
benediction, Then, singing, “Forward, Be Our 
Watchword,” the recessional took place, exactly two 
hours after the service started. 

It was a beautiful service, to which Dr. Harned 
and the choir again contributed much, and it came to 
a fitting climax in Dr. Adams’s eloquent address, which 
will appear in full in our next issue. He paid a high 
tribute to three men above all others for the success 
of the National Memorial Chureh—Louis Annin 
Ames, Frederic W. Perkins, and John Smith Lowe. 

The success of the project, Dr. Adams said, rep- 
resented the greatest co-operative effort the Univer- 
salist denomination has ever undertaken. “It has 
enlisted the enthusiasm and support of a greater pro- 
portion of our constituency than any other single 
project. It represents also the fulfillment of a hope 
long deferred—a worthy church in Washington. It 
represents also a noble expression of our faith in 
architecture. About this new church there is not 
the awe of vastness but the spell of a brooding and 
unforgettable beauty.” 

In part we now give the other addresses of the 
afternoon. 

Mr. Benjamin N. Johnson, long head of the Lynn 
parish, a great lawyer and a loyal Universalist lay- 
man, said: “Not so long ago this project was wholly 
insubstantial. To-day these open doors have per- 
mitted us to be refreshed and tranquillized by the 
quiet dignity and beauty of the church. The true 
life of this edifice is just beginning.”” Mr. Johnson 
then read a message from four hundred laymen in 
the Lynn parish congratulating Dr. Perkins, the 
local church, and the general board. He paid a great 
tribute to Owen D. Young. He said the idea of tol- 
erance was not enough; that the church must more and 
more stand for sympathy with others, insight into 
their problems, and a sense of brotherhood. We 
hope to have this address for publication. 

The Rev. Hazel Kirk said in part: “To every per- 
son here this beautiful edifice represents something. 
To some it represents the embodiment of a dream, 
to some it represents great visions, to some it repre- 
sents sacrifice, but to all of us it represents the fruition 
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of an effort to place here in the city that is in itself 
the heart of America a church of our faith that shall 
stand before the world as it passes in and out of this 
metropolis as a symbol of the brotherhood and justice 
and peace in which we so strongly believe. 

“Tt represents to the local parish and its loyal 
members their new church home, one of which they 
will be proud, where it will be easier and more possible 
to do the work that they would like to do as a church 
fellowship. 

“To the rest of us Universalist brothers and 
sisters from all over our land, it represents a worthy 
and appropriate expression of the faith that is ours in 
our National Capital, that is in a very beautiful and 
sacred sense ours too, though some of us never see 
it or come into close contact with it.” 

The Rev. Max Kapp said: ““To the casual passer- 
by this may seem to be a heap of stones piled to pro- 
duce an architectural impression. To those in in- 
timate contact with this project, these stones speak. 
Three thousand Universalist youth also speak to-day 
through me. To them, these stones represent the 
Universalist Church in a creative mood. Something 
in the Universalist soul has been stirred. Here is the 
result. 

“In an age of cynicism, wistful with desire for 
something better, it is no slight thing to see here in 
Washington a rampart of idealism. This church 
also stands here to speak in terms of our age. It is 
dedicated not to ancient theological concepts, but to 
idealism that we can make real. It is dedicated also 
to international justice, world peace, brotherhood. 
These ideals fire youth. It stands also, and always 
must stand, for freedom.” 

Prof. John M. Ratcliff spoke most earnestly of 
the challenge of religious education. He said in 
part: “We have an appropriate memorial here which 
calls attention to one contribution which we have 
made as a denomination toward giving the child his 
rightful place among the interests which the church 
promotes. Children’s Day owes so much to our 
church that we can claim it as our creation. Years 
before any other individual church had instituted 
the practise, Dr. Leonard and the Universalist church 
at Chelsea, Mass., were annually, on the second Sun- 
day in June, dedicating children and rededicating 
parents to the Christian life. Our General Convention 
meeting in Baltimore in 1867 was the first national 
body to pass a resolution officially establishing Chil- 
dren’s Day. 

“This contribution of Children’s Day repre- 
sents a change in attitude toward the worth of the 
child and of the method needed for religious develop- 
ment. The Christian Church has shown much 
concern over children, but for centuries that concern 
was wholly theological. With Dr. Leonard and Chil- 
dren’s Day a new motive is evident. The motive is 
love. The old emphasis was upon the status of the 
child and how to change it. The new emphasis is 
upon the growth of the child and how to provide for it. 
The old view placed faith in the miracle of a ceremony. 
The new view places faith in the consecration and de- 
votion of parents and Christian people. 

“Universalism has sounded throughout its his- 
tory the confident voice of the ultimate success of 


human souls, saying, ‘All souls shall be saved.’ Uni- 
versalist religious education applies the same prin- 


ciple a bit nearer at hand and says, ‘All children shall 
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be made religious. 

Dr. Adams was the last speaker. 

The church from the outside gives one the im- 
pression of solidity. Like all true Norman towers, 
this tower seems to say with Luther: “Here I stand, 
I can not do otherwise. God help me. Amen.” 
The strong, simple lines of the exterior-are relieved by 
the beautiful foliage of the trees on both Sixteenth 
and § Streets. Inside the same strong lines are 
softened by the rounding arches, the stained glass 
windows, the beautiful chancel. For a building which 
seats only 500 the church is remarkably imposing, 
the height giving an impression of spaciousness, the 
aisle chapel strengthening the impression of breadth. 
The original plans called for ten feet more of length. 
It would have added, of course, but the lack of it is 
not at all serious. 

It is not a light cottage type of sunny church. 
It is a half dark church in which the windows, even 
on a dark day, speak in glorious color to all who pause 
for meditation or prayer. The sunshine is found in 
the parish house. It pours into every window there. 
It even has to be restrained. 

The church may be austere to some. It at least 
is not trivial. It looks like a church. It makes one 
feel that he is in a church. It lifts one out of the 
trivial, the material, the sordid, and helps give one a 
sense of the presence of God. 

J Vis. 


OUR MISSION POLICY 


The National Y. P. C. U. has a mission policy which may be 
summed up as follows: We believe in educating our members in 
an understanding and appreciation of peoples in foreign lands. 
We believe that intelligent Christianity calls for a world point of 
view in the whole enterprise of living. We believe in giving 
assistance, personal and financial, to people and places outside 
the range of our own communities. We further believe that the 
interests of the Universalist Church can be enlarged and expanded 
by prudent mission work in the home field. Therefore we spon- 
sor and endorse the work being done in the South, to build Uni- 
versalist churches, and to increase Universalist influence in the 
field of religion and life. 

The Y. P. C. U. has promised to pay $900 to support the 
Universalist work in Texas. Three hundred dollars has been 
pledged to Japan. 

All this may be changed at the next Convention, when the 
question comes up: ‘““What shall we do about missions next year? 
Shall we continue? Shall we drop them?’’ There are strong 
and worthy considerations on both sides of the question. And 
this is by no means the first time that a question about this matter 
has come up. 

Some unioners believe that there is no reason for the existence 
of a Union unless there is mission work to be done. Others say 
that the real work lies in the home field, where we have to meet 
the needs of our own members and our own communities. Some 
people criticise the whole theory of missions, saying that we have 
no right to interfere with the religious beliefs and practises of 
another country. Others point out the progress that has been 
made through the teachings of those devoted apostles of a higher 
standard of living. 

The question will be thrown before the Convention—shall 
we drop our mission enterprises? If so, what shall we offer to 
take its place?—Onward. 
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Poems for Children’s Day 


THE FIRST CHILDREN’S DAY 


*Twas long ago and far away 
That to a little town 

The Master came, one summer day, 
And, weary, sat him down. 

As sunlight faded in the west, 

He sat him down a while to rest. 


The mothers whispered each to each: 
“His words are wise and true; 
Oh, what if he would bless and teach 
Our little children, too!”’ 
And so, before the day grew dim, 
They brought the children unto him. 


He looked into their wondering eyes, 
They looked into his own; 
He gathered up the little ones 
Who could not stand alone, 
And smiled upon that wistful band, 
The older children hand in hand. 


The children very closely pressed 
And listened, rapt and still. 

The youngest baby of them all 
Lay well content, until 

As dusky evening shadows crept, 

Its lashes lowered and it slept. 


He blessed them then, and sent them home, 
And they were truly blest, 

For as each day went by, each child 
Was gentler to the rest, 

More watchful oi another’s need, 

More true in word and kind in deed! 


Nancy Byrd Turner, 


* x 


GOD’S GIFT OF WATER 
tuach little flower holds up its cup, 
To catch the rain and dew; 
‘The drink God gives to seeds and flowers 
Is best for children, too. 


The little bird fresh water drinks 
And seems to love it too, 

And then he raises up his head, 
As if to say, “Thank you.” 


God giveth drink to everything, 
It makes life strong and new; 

And for this gift of water pure, 
The children thank Him too. 


* * 
THE LITTLE GIRL WHO HELPED 
‘“‘Who,’’ said the blackbird, “‘while I was away, 
Scattered those crumbs for my dinner to-day?’’ 


“‘Who,”’ said the bluebird, “ast night, do you think, 
Gave me the basin of water to drink?” 


“Who,” said the linnet, ‘‘shouted out ‘Scat,’ 
And frightened away that terrible cat?” 


‘“‘Who,”’ said the robin, ‘‘now, didn’t I see 
Hung up these strings for my nest in the tree?’’ 


And the little white owl in the tree-top, too, 
Sleepily murmured, ‘“‘Who? Who? Who?” 


Then a little girl who had heard each bird 
Smiled, but she answered never a word. 


GOD’S PLAN 
“T can not do much,”’ said a little star, 
“To make the dark world bright, 
My silvery beams can not struggle far 
Through the folding gloom of night; 
But I’m only a part of God’s great plan, 
And I'll cheerfully do the best I can.”’ 


“What is the use,’’ said a fleecy cloud, 
“Of these few drops that I hold? 
They will hardly bend the lily proud, 
Though caught in her cup of gold; 
Yet I am a part of God’s great plan, 
Of my treasure I'll give as well as I can.’’ 


A child went merrily forth to play, 

But a thought like a silver thread 
Kept winding in and out all day, 

Through the happy, golden head. 
Mother said, *‘Darling, do all that you can, 
For you are a part of God’s great plan.” 

* * 


THE RAIN-CARRIER 


When all the roads are white with dust, 
And thirsty flowers complain, 

Our little lassie cries, ‘I must 
Go carry ’round the rain.” 


As up and down the garden plots 
With busy feet she treads, 

The pansies and forget-me-nots 
Lift up their drooping heads. 


She waters all the lilies tall, 
The fragrant mignonette, 

And hollyhocks beside the wall— 
Not one does she forget. 


What wonder that her garden grows 
And blooms and blooms again, 
When every grateful blossom knows 
Who carries ’round the rain! 

* * 


GOD’S PROVIDENCE 


God gives so many lovely things! 

He gives the bird its feathery wings, 
The butterfly its colors fair, 

The bee a velvet coat to wear. 


He gives the garden all its flowers, 

And sun to make them grow, and showers; 
Red apples for the old bent tree, 

Wheat in the meadow blowing free; 


Cool grass upon the summer hills, 
And silvery streams to turn the mills. 
He gives the shining day, and then 
The quiet, starry nights again. 


He gives my home—a place to stay, 

And iaugh and dream, and work, and play; 
The pleasant rooms and windows wide, 
And cosy, rosy fireside; 


And books to read and folks to love me, 
And His good care to watch above me. 
It’s like a song a person sings— 
God gives so many happy things! 
Nancy Byrd Turner. 
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The General Convention at Work 


NEARING THE GOAL 
We recently expressed the hope that 155 additional Build- 
ing Stones would be taken by our people before the dedication of 
the National Memorial Church, that the total receipts from this 
source would be $30,000. There has been a fine response to this 
appeal, ninety-four stones having been taken since it was pub- 


_ lished. We need only sixty-one more to reach the goal set. Who 


will give these? Use the coupon on this page for your subscrip- 


‘tion. Remember that every cent of your Building Stone gift 


goes to the Building Fund. Let us go over the goal line speedily! 


2850. Mary E. Bartlett, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dr. L.G. Powers. 
2851-2860. Frank M. Low, Washington, D. C. 
2861. Universalist Ladies’ Social Circle, Earlville, Il. 
Rev. Alfred Barnes. 
2862. Universalist Ladies’ Social Circle, Earlville, Il. 
Mrs. Sarah Merrill Barnes. 
2863. John W. Wood, Stoughton, Mass. 
2864. Mrs. Fannie C. Osgood, Newark, N. J. 
Fred W. Osgood (husband). 
2865. Mrs. Joseph Kimball Mason, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Josph Kimball Mason, D. D. 
2866. Mrs. Marian E. Lewis and Theresa F. Ellis, Lexington, 
Mass. 
Edward Clark and Adaline Richardson Ellis (parents). 
2867. Mrs. P. A. Rumrill, Malone, N. Y., and Mrs. W. H 
Emery, Bradford, Pa. 
Mrs. Betsey Maria Field (grandmother). 
2868. Mrs. P. A. Rumrill, Malone, N. Y., and Mrs. W. H. 
Emery, Bradford, Pa. 
Mrs. Sarah L. Field (mother). 
2869. Mrs. Gertrude Merrell Lowe, Detroit, Mich. 
James Chandler Merreil (father). 
2870. Mary R. Stevens, Auburn, N. Y. 
Alta M. Fox. 
2871. Rev. Asa Mayo Bradley, Kingston, N. B. 
Rev. Cyrus A. Bradley (father). 
2872. Rev. Asa Mayo Bradley, Kingston, N. H. — 
Mrs. Lucretia F. Bradley (mother). 
2873. Rev. Asa Mayo Bradley, Kingston, N. FE. 
Mrs. Mary Emery Bradley (wife). 
2874. Rev. Asa Mayo Bradley, Kingston, N. H. 
Charles C. Emery (father). 
2875. Rev. Asa Mayo Bradley, Kingston, N. H. 
Mrs. Hannah G. Emery (mother). 
2876. Mary F. Horn, Greenville, O. 
George and Letitia Kimmel (father and mother). 
2877. Miss Nellie A. Fegan, Beverly, Mass. 
Mrs. Helen A. Fegan. 
2878. Mrs. Mariam Edna O’Hara, Auburn, N. Y. 
Humphrey Post Whitfield (grandfather). 
2879. Frank S. Ames, Machias, Me. 
: John Keller Ames. 
2880. Frank S. Ames, Machias, Me. 
Sarah Sanborn Ames. 
2881. Frank S. Ames, Machias, Me. 
Lucy Talbot Ames. 
2882. Frank S. Ames, Machias, Me. 
Anna Ames Peavey. 
2883. L. L. Hubbell, Danbury, Conn. 
Ammon Taylor (grandfather). 
2884.. L. L. Hubbell, Danbury, Conn. 
Stephen Bates (stepfather). 
2885. L. L. Hubbell, Danbury, Conn. 
Maria Taylor Bates (mother). 
2886. L. L. Hubbell, Danbury, Conn. 
Cornelia Smith Bates. 
2887. L.L. Hubbell, Danbury, Conn. 
Julia M. Hubbell Osborne (sister). 


2888. L. L. Hubbell, Danbury, Conn. 
Rachel Elizabeth Hubhell Steele (sister). 
2889. L.L. Hubbeil, Danbury, Conn. 
Grace L. Hubbell Lyon (daughier). 
2890. William Radley, Earlville, Ill. 
George Reed Richardson. 
2391. William Radley, Earlville, Ill. 
Susan Hoxie Richardson. ae 
2892. Mrs. C. D. Roberts, Buffalo, and Miss Jeanette M. 
Adams, Watertown, N. Y. 
Tilley Mantie Adams (brother). 
2893. Mrs. C. D. Roberts, Buffalo, and Miss Jeanette M. 
Adams, Watertown, N. Y. 
- Mr. and Mrs. Tiliey Pratt Adams (parents). 
2894. Charles J. Keeler, Hightstown, N. J. 
Chas. and Emma Johnes Keeler (father and mother). 
2895. William Leonard Wild, Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Leonard Wild (father and mother). 
2896-2897. Mrs. W. R. Seely, Hammonton, N. J. 
2898. Prof. Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Mass. 
Lydia P. Ray Peirce. 
2899. Clara and Ella W. Marshall, Nashua, N. H. 
Mr. Caleb Burbank (father). 
2900. Clara and Ella W. Marshall, Nashua, N. H. 
Mrs. Caieb Burbank (mother). 
2901. Miss Addie A. Mansfield, Lynn, Mass. 
L. Priscilla (Lewis) Mansfield (mother), Mary Babean 
(Griffin) Lewis (grandmother), Priscilla (Lane) 
Griffin Harraden (great grandmother). 
2902. Mrs. D. Webster Rice, North Cambridge, Mass. 
D. Webster Rice. 
2903. Katharine Brownback, Pendleton, Ind. 
Kate K. Brownback (Mrs. O. W.) (mother). 
2904. Mrs. Ada L. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Charles K. Larabee (father). 
2905. Charles P. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Emma F. Davis (sister). 
2906. Etta P. Larabee, Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. C. K. Larabee (mother). 
(List to be continued.) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributmg 
GOS Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 
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Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


TOO LONG FOR ‘‘CRACKLING”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

At the request of others more than of my own inclination I 
hereby beg to offer you another reaction on the question of re- 
ordination. Your footnote to my first reaction, while it amuses 
me very much, seems to have enraged some of your readers, 
who have written to me personally on the matter. Your pat- 
ronizing remark, based on what you were able to learn about 
me personally at headquarters, makes one correspondent say 
that your views on reordination represent no one but yourself 
at headquarters. Indeed, he hints that headquarters is alto- 
gether hostile to the travesty of a thought you offer your readers 
on the matter every now and again. I am also assured that you 
speak for less than one out of every twenty Universalists. If 
any of those things are not so you will do me and a few others a 
great favor by saying so. In the light of your answer J personal- 
ly will be able to say where I stand in relation to Universalism. 
My acquaintance with headquarters is a very limited thing and 
my knowledge of Universalism is a smaller thing still, but let 
me assure you, Sir, that it would take a good deal more than a 
majority, or even unanimity, with your views on reordination 
at headquarters to alter my views on the matter. I unreservedly 
regard the mock magnanimity you air when you wax eloquent 
over Slattery, Rice and Chaplain Longbrake as lack of discrimina- 
tion and a mark of spinelessness in the Liberalism, if such it 
can be called, for which you speak. The vestiges of benighted- 
ness and cunning that are involved in the whole business of re- 
ordination aresuch that no excuse can be offered for their presence 
in a denomination that pretends to have done once and for all 
with what Dr. Gilbert Murray calls hocus poeuses. Not evena 
craving for and a dead set on Christian unity (or is it union?) can 
ever constitute an adequate reason for tolerating the sickly 
preense of them. 

I was brought up within the confines of orthodoxy and pre- 
pared for the ministry in its atmosphere. I managed to exercise 
some kind of liberal ministry in an orthodox denomination for 
no less a period than eight years. You may rest assured that I 
did not leave orthodoxy without learning all there was to learn 
about the meaning of ordination for the orthodox mind. If 
one thing can have a more vicious meaning than ordination 
as conceived by orthodoxy, that thing is reordination. Wher- 
ever and however it is offered it can never be other than an af- 
front and an insult to the mind of liberalism, although the lati- 
tudinarian has always striven to extract some milder meaning 
from it. This latter attitude is by no means the same as that 
of liberalism, as some editors seem to think. If my own attitude, 
as you say, be that of sectarianism, then, Sir, long live sec- 
tarianism! I would suggest, however, that you look up that 
term in a good dictionary before you use it again. All my life 
time I have had my blow in the teeth of ecclesiastical pretenses 
and poses, and I am very proud of the company I am in. 

T. Eric Davies. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


* * 


IMPORTANCE OF WORK IN KENTUCKY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I should like to call attention to this editorial from the 
Daily Kentucky New Hra, our Hopkinsville paper. Jt was 
headed ‘‘No More Hell Fire Sermons,’’ and was as follows: 

“Many, many years ago when camp-meetings were in vogue 
we used to attend the one held at Sebree. There the preachers 
as a usual thing preached ‘hell-fire, brimstone and damnation,’ or, 
in other words, they threw the fear of hell-fire right into their 
hearers. This old fashioned preaching of hell fire to terrify 
sinners into a pretension of religion has damned many a soul on 
the spot. The practise is passing away and religious teaching 
islbecoming less a debasing threat and more the uplifting promise 
of the tender, loving mercy of God. It is a matter of better re- 


ligion and we are a better people because of it. Some one has 
said that ‘fear does more harm in this world than fevers and 
famine!’ ’’ Then follows an illustration of the workman in fear 
of losing his job, after which the editorial continues: ‘‘There is 
nothing else to be so much feared as fear itself. It kills some- 
thing good and helpful in us. It is questionable, even among 
the most truly orthodox, if anybody ever got to heaven merely 
by fearing hell. There is no good at all in fear. But ‘perfect 
love casteth out fear.’ ’’ ; 

The ink was hardly dry on this editorial before two evan- 
gelists went into action here in Hopkinsville. While probably 
neither of them preached hell in the good old-fashioned way, yet 
if the newspaper accounts of their messages can be trusted both 
of them rather broadly hinted that we had better be sure that we 
have accepted Jesus as our personal Saviour if we want to enjoy 
heaven. I heard one of them. On that occasion he gave a real- 
ly sensible and practical talk about finding our opportunity for 
service right where we are. But later I understand he got 
warmed up and began to talk about last chances, ete. 

The other day I picked up a copy of the official organ of the 
Kentucky Educational Association. It-:contained an article 
on the opportunities of the country school teacher. Among 
other things it suggested that the country school teacher had 
the opportunity of becoming the real religious and spiritual 
leader of the community (I am paraphrasing from memory, not 
quoting exactly). For the country preacher, it was said, was 
on the whole an uneducated man who knew nothing of modern 
thought, who preached most of the time about heaven and hell, 
who had nothing to offer that would help men to live decent, 
manly and abundant lives here and now. 

I call attention to these things as straws indicating which 
way the wind is blowing. They also serve as an illustration of 
the worth and importance of the work we are trying to do down 
here in Old Kentucky, a work whose motivating power is not to 
glorify a denomination, or to win a theological battle, but to 
help humanity to better, saner, more satisfying lives. It is a 
work that is worth doing and worth supporting. 

George C. Boorn. 

Hopkinsville, Ky. 


* * 


A FRIENDLY CORRECTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In order to get my story in, I am calling it a ‘‘friendly cor- 
rection’’ of a pleasant note made by you in the Personal column, 
that I am getting some publicity owing to my U. S. Junior Naval 
Guards. 

A boys’ naval organization is not new, but what we Univer- 
salists are doing is absolutely new, and it is this ‘“new’”’ element 
which has given us our publicity in New York City. 

I organized the U. S. Junior Naval Guards, Aviation Corps 
and Marine Division, because boys like uniforms, and such uni- 
forms tend toward pride in one’s country. But, the new ele- 
ment comes in here, the ‘‘naval”’ training is not the end, it is 
but the start. ; | 

The objective always kept in mind is moral and religious 
training, self-expression and leadership. From the start boys 
as young as five and eight years of age are put on the platform 
or in the pulpit. The result is that our boys, regardless of creed 
or race, develop a sincerity and spirit that no other boy or- 
ganizations have ever produced, to my knowledge. 

I have young men, some married and many of them in 
business and college, who began with me years ago as little 
fellows. Now, after eight to eleven years, they have grown into 
the church, and are proud of it. One boy who started ten years 
ago as a little boy, is vice-president of the church; others are 
trustees, officers, and all kinds of workers. Our ieading adults, 
who are on our board of trustees, came to the church because 
their sons brought them. In addition to the regular church 
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board of trustees, we have what we call an ‘‘auxiliary board,”’ 
three-quarters of whom are young men. 

The publicity recently given us by city papers, and the 
many commendations we have received in public, have all been 
because we have been working with young people and children 
in a serious spirit, to make them not only good citizens but sin- 
cerely religious. 

My interest in the ‘‘naval’’ end of the work is small com- 
pared to the educational, spiritual and moral end. I am not 
personally interested in any boy movement, not even in camping, 
in which I have been active for ven years, unless the end of it 
is a larger view of life, a broader mind, a deeper spiritual nature 
‘and real service for the church and the community. 

Clarence J. Harris. 

Washington Heights Church, New York. 

* * 


“DIGEST VOTE MISLEADING’’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Notwithstanding A. F.’s criticism of my letter in your issue 
of April 12 under the above heading, I still maintain that the 
present Digest vote is ‘‘very misleading,’’ for several reasons. 

First: for the reason that comparatively few women have 
received the Digest ballots. I made a personal canvass of a 
portion of our street and of fifteen women (all dry) only one 
received a Digest ballot, my wife and the Rev. Mr. Perrin’s 
wife being of this number. About the time I wrote to the 
Leader my wife received a card from the Digest stating that if 
she would send a $1.00 subscription for fifteen weeks she would 
be entitled to a ballot to vote. Thus, clearly, the offer of the 
ballot was conditioned on her becoming a subscriber for fifteen 
weeks! That, I think, justified my statement that one must 
be a subscriber to procure a ballot. However, I soon learned 
that non-subscribers were getting ballots and some were voting 
them and some were not voting them. One of the fifteen women 
that I canvassed who received a ballot in her lately deceased 
husband’s name, who was a Digest subscriber, did not vote, as 


she had no fear that the wets could ever get the required thirty- 


six state legislatures to repeal the dry law. 

A neighbor across our street says he received a proposition 
from the Digest that on receipt of $1.00 for a fifteen weeks’ sub- 
scription they would send him a ballot so he could vote in the 
Digest poll. Said promise was clearly conditioned on his being 
a subscriber. These two instances justified my statement that 
only subscribers could vote. It was the only reasonable infer- 
ence! 

The Congregationalist of April 17 speaks of one minister who 
made a poll of his congregation at a Sunday morning service, 
as to how many of them had received Digest ballots, and only 
one out of twenty-four women had received a ballot. Since 
church women are practically all dry, how shall we estimate 
the value of the Digest poll? The answer is clear! 

L. F. Fortney. 

Plainfield, Vt. 


* * 


TWO KINDS OF HUMANISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is necessary these days to read the discussion of humanism 
in the religious weeklies with one set of definitions in mind, and 
to be conscious of quite other interpretations of the term in 
reading the numerous articles in literary periodicals. I confess 
that the controversy aroused by such a book as ‘“‘Humanism 
and America,’ edited by Norman Foerster, seems to me infinitely 
more central to present issues in thought and action than the 
discussions of the theists and non-theists. 

It is strange that one term should be used for two attitudes 
toward man which are opposed to each other. At any rate, the 
humanism of Dr. Charles Francis Potter is very close to what 
Prof. Irving Babbitt, the leading American humanist in the 
classical sense, would call Rousseauism, and what in all his 
writings ke attacks. For Dr. Potter’s humanism is based on 
infinite faith in man—note the humanist’s creed in which Dr. 


elevates conscience, “‘the inner check.”’ 


Potter declares that “‘man is inherently good and has infinite 
possibilities’’—while Irving Babbitt’s humanism is based on 
distrust of man. 

Professor Babbit states that romanticists like Rousseau 
and Whitman helieve that the expansive impulses may be 
trusted, since man is really a “belle ame,’’ or naturally good. 
According to them, mankind can be improved by diffusing a 
spirit of brotherhood. Self-sacrifice and the fraternal spirit 
are worth more than self-control. All other values are sub- 
ordinate to indiscriminate sympathy. Spirituality, according 
to the romanticists, is expansion along the lines of temperament. 
But Babbitt opposes to romantic morality what he calls human- 
istic morality. According to his view, man is not inherently evil, 
but he is morally indolent, spiritually slothful. ‘‘Man’s secret 
desire is to follow, if not the line of least, at all events the line of 
lesser resistance.’’ Morals are dualistic and ‘Thou shalt not’’ 
is more apt to be the divine command than ‘’Thou shalt.’’ He 
He advocates restraint 
as opposed to self-expression in morals and literature. 

It is interesting that Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More 
should have gathered about them so many ardent disciples and 
that the controversy should be so heated. Their position has 
been especially well attacked by Malcolm Cowley and Edmund 
Wilson in recent issues of the New Republic, and excellently 
defended by Seward Collins, as Mr. R. H. McLaughlin of Hart- 
ford points out, in the March Bookman. Mr. Cowley’s point 
that Mr. Babbitt’s humanism is individualistic, failing to offer 
any adequate social program, is its most serious criticism, I 
think. Certainly the charge that Babbitt and More are aca- 
demic is a just one. 

On the other hand, it is extremely profitable for optimists 
and humanitarians to examine their writings. A discussion of 
their point of view in the Christian Leader might be more helpful 
to Universalists than the discussion of religious humanism. For 
we who exalt Love must learn the discipline of love, and not be 
content with just a vague feeling of good-will. Universalism 
has never been a repressive religion. The humanism of More 
and Babbitt is Calvinistic in its emphasis on the dualism of man’s 
moral nature and the need of humility. I think that Univer- 
salists can deepen and exalt their love by a realization of some of 
the facts which these two men point out. 

Isabel Taylor. 

Prescott House, New York. 

* * 


ALWAYS GLAD TO MENTION MESSIAH HOME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

About two weeks ago you published an article in the Leader, 
signed by Mr. Lalone, giving an account of some institutions 
sponsored, financed and operated by Universalist churches. 
There was no mention made of the Messiah Universalist Home, 
Philadelphia. 

The Messiah Universalist Home is a well managed and sub- 
stantial institution, founded and entirely managed by Universal- 
ists.. It occupies a prominent location on a main street and is 


. a well known institution in Philadelphia. 


The Home is very liberal in the admittance of inmates and 
admits people of various denominations, providing they pass the 
entrance examination and other requirements and are sanctioned 
by the board of directors. 

Some of the board have read the article I have referred to 
above and feel that the Leader should give a place to the Messiah 
Universalist Home in its columns. 

W. R. Guilbert. 


Mr. Lalone, in the article contributed to the Christian 
Leader, did not pretend to give a complete list of all the institu- 
tions or philanthropies that are carried on under the auspices of 
the Universalist Church. He merely mentioned a few by way 
of illustration. He might properly have included the Messiah 
Home, because it is a well managed institution, as we are fully 
aware. But none of us can say everything every time. 

The Editor. 
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Our Feathered Friends 


The Book of Bird Life. By Arthur A. 
Allen. (D. Van Nostrand. $3.50.) 


Here is a welcome book. It informs, 
arouses interest, amuses, and gives last- 
ing pleasure. It is skilfully written and 
beautifully illustrated. It bears the marks 
on every page of the scientific training of 
its author, Professor A:len of Cornell, and 
at the same time it is obviously a work of 
love. It has been a sheer joy to the author 
to live amongst his feathered friends and 
he communicates his enthusiasm to the 
reader. 

The first part explains why some birds 
are found in one locality and not in an- 
other, how the bird is related to his en- 
vironment and to other birds, how and 
why he sings, how he finds his mate and 
makes his nest, how his structure is 
adapted to the conditions of his life. 
The second part is a manual of field study. 
Every point made is illustrated and the 
photographs are in themselves an achieve- 
ment. 

Every chapter is followed by reading 
suggestions, so that the serious student of 
birds will have materia] at his disposal 
for years of investigation to supplement 
his field-observations. The beginner will 
find himself intrigued by such a book as 
this, and ncthing better could be found to 
place in the hands of a growing boy or 
girl interested in nature-study. Teachers 
will find it a mine of information of the 
kind that children love to be given in the 
course of their introduction to natural 
history. 

* * 


Hints for the Home 


Manual. By 
(Century 


The Home Owner’s 
Dorothy and Julian Olney. 
Co., $2.50.) 

Do you want to know how to do any 
one of the hundred and one things which 
must be done if your home is to be main- 
tained on an efficient basis? Is there a 
small wall-papering job that you can 
tackle on a holiday, or do you want to 
build a rockery in a corner of the garden? 
Are there things about the electric wiring 
of your house that you feel you ought to 
understand, or would you make a play- 
ground for the children? Turn to this 
little manual for the home-maker, and 
detai'ed information, iJlustrated by photo- 
graphs or charts, will be found on these 
and on many other subjects. Those who 
are pianning a new home will find it es- 
pecially useful, even if only because it will 
suggest to their minds the things they 
ought to Jook into carefully before going 
ahead. 

Along with hints for the garden are 
given tables embodying much useful in- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be ohtained 
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formation about plants, flowers, trees and 
shrubs. In the short chapters of this book 
exhaustive information can not, of course, 
be offered, but the authors have succeeded 
in packing a good deal into a very handy 


little volume. 
* * 


The Land of Tuthankamen 


A History of Egypt. Two volumes. 
By James Baikie, D. D., F. R. A. S. 
(Macmillan. $10.50 the set.) 


Dr. Baikie has provided for the general 
reader a most interesting account of the 
“plain course and trend of events’ in 
Egypt from the earliest times to the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. Twenty-four full- 
page illustrations from photographs assist 
the reader, and there are adequate refer- 
ences to the now large literature of the 
subject. 

It is certainly true that the valley of the 
Nile was peculiarly adapted for the de- 
velopment of a high degree of civilization 
in early times. The natural features of 
the country made necessary, if a large 
population were to survive, a thorough 
organization of industry, and the discov- 
ery of solutions for great problems of en- 
gineering; and at the same time the land 
was cut off by natural barriers from terri- 
tory occupied by alien and hostile races 
so that the native race had relative free- 
dom to develop its own characteristic cul- 
ture. The civilization of the Nile remained 
essentially unchanged for many centuries. 
This security, in turn, offered favorable 
conditions for the organization and skill 
by which alone inhabitants of the great 
valley could maintain themselves in the 
face of the great inundations which at 
once made and menaced the land. 

We are becoming familiar with the 
treasures of ancient Egypt, as they are 
unearthed and exposed to the admiring 
gaze of an amazed twentieth century. 
The ful: appreciation of these finds, how- 
ever, depends upon an understanding of 
the history of the peopie who adorned the 
tombs of their kings, and scholars have 
now reached sufficient general agreement, 
though not unanimity, about the ‘‘main 
trends’? of progress. Individuals who 
played an especially significant part in 
building and maintaining the civiliza- 
tion of Egypt are now standing out with 
increasing clearness as real human beings 
whose careers can be compared with those 
of other great men of antiquity. There 
are, of course, many controversies, and for 
a long time to come Egypt will offer baf- 
fling problems to investigators, but it is 
clear now that she presents the record of 
one of the two greatest civilizations of 
antiquity. Dr. Baikie has done a real 
service in making that record available in 
a readable form. 

H.E.B.S. 
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FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Bible Stories in a New Dress 


Young Heroes of the Bible. By Anne 
Stoddard. (Century Co. $2.50.) 


Mrs. Stoddard has very successfully 
retold the old stories of Isaac and Rebekah, 
of Joseph and his brethren, of Moses and 
the exodus, of David. The book is suit- 
able for boys and girls of about ten to 
twelve years of age, and they will find in- 
cident, adventure, and pathos in the 
familiar old tales thus told anew. In- 
tereating illustrations by Arthur Zaiden- 
burg give suggestions of local color and 
atmosphere; Dr. Cadman adds an in- 
troduction; and in a fifth part the author 
has given a very useful summary history 
of the Jews, reprinted from an encyclo- 
pedia. 


* * 


A Girl Scout in Ireland 


Every Which Way in Ireland. By a 
Girl Scout. (Alison Barstow Murphy.) 
(Putnam. $1.75.) 


The House of Putnam has been encour- 
aging boys to write oi their experiences 
on trips of exploration, in Arctic wastes 
and in Southern jungles, and at last, ap- 
parently, some one has asked why the 
girls can not make their way through the 
portals of authorship. This story of a 
Girl Scout’s travels in out of the way 
parts of Ireland is attractively written 
and makes one want to see what she has 
seen. Could more be said in praise? 
Alison Murphy is the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished ornithologist who has done 
some real exploring himself, and it is evi- 
dent that he has trained his children in 
exact observation of significant things, 
wide human interests, and competent 
self-expression. Welcome, Alison, to au- 
thorship. We are not afraid that success 
will spoil you! 

* * 


Adventure 


More Heroes of Modern Adventure. 
By T. C. Bridges and H. H. Tiltman. 
(Little, Brown, and Co. $2.00.) 


That our well-ordered world of scheduled 
travel and practically guaranteed security 
is surrounded by a world in which there is 
yet room for all the uncertainties and ex- 
citements which yield adventure is made 
perfectly clear by the authors of this col- 
lection of true stories. Mount Everest, 
Death Valley in California, Arctic and 
Antarctic snows, Central African jungles, 
South African desert, no-man’s land in 
China and other accessible regions of the 
earth’s surface still yield stories of hero- 
ism, of foolhardiness, of endurance, of 
peril issuing in success or disaster. Per- 
haps the most stirring chapter in this book 
is that which, all too briefly, teils of the 

(Continued on page 573) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


A GOOD HYMN TO DRAMATIZE 


God make my life a little light, 
Within the world to glow; 
A little flame that burneth bright, 
Wherever I may go. 
(As the words are sung to the tune of 
Daiehurst or Christmas, a child may pass 
across the scene carrying a lighted candle.) 


God make my life a little flower 
That giveth joy to all, 
Content to bloom in native bower, 
Although its place be small. 
(A child takes a flower from its place in 
the decorations and presents it to the 
minister or the superintendent.) 


God make my life a little staff, 

Whereon the weak may rest, 

That so what strength and health I have 

May serve my neighbor best. 

(Two children cross the scene, an older 
and taller one dressed to represent an old 
person who leans on the strong shoulder 
of the younger one.) 


God make my life a little hymn 
Of tenderness and praise, 

Of faith that never groweth dim, 
In all His wondrous ways. 


(A group of five or six children in choir 
vestments come to the platform and join 
in the singing.) 

* 


A FULL-TIME DIRECTOR 


Mr. Carl A. Hempel, the efficient sec- 
retary of our Association, has recently 
submitted his ninth annual report as di- 
rector of religious education at our church 
in Lynn, Mass. It opens with this para- 
graph: “Every organization in my de- 
partment is doing excellent work and it is 
a satisfaction to me to be able to say that 
I consider our program for children and 
young people in better condition and 
doing more effective work than at any 
time in my experience.”’ 

The items of the report substantiate 
this judgment. Not only has the total 
enrollment of the school increased by one 
hundred during these years, but during 
the past year the average attendance 
has reached a much higher per cent. 
Twelve groups outside the school itself 
meet the needs of the girls and boys. 

Fifteen Treasure Chests for the Philip- 
pines have been filled by the school, and 
all missionary and philanthropic obliga- 
tions to the denomination have been met. 

Mr. Hempel makes many contacts out- 
side the church, in Red Cross, Rotary, 
Y. M. C. A., Scouts, the Community 
School, and as a speaker for various causes. 
When to these contacts are added those 
made by the minister, Rev. W. W. Rose, 
D. D., one begins to realize the influence 
in the city of such a church as this one. 


It is a demonstration of what a church 
may do when it sees its possibilities. 
Directorship of religious education in the 
Lynn church is a full-time job, as seen 
from the standpoint of the director him- 
self and from that of those who plan the 
whole program of the church. 
* * 
SPRING HOUSECLEANING IN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


When we are doing our spring cleaning 
what more natural thing than to include 
our Sunday school rooms in the sphere of 
our activities! Suppose we view our de- 
partment room through the eyes of a 
guest who is known as an expert in mat- 
ters of cleanliness, order and homelike 
charm. Shall we not want to see the 
room given a thorough cleaning, letting 
in plenty of fresh air and sunshine? There 
are cupboards and supply cabinets to 
clean and fix up, getting rid of worn-out 
material and finding a use for left-over 
papers that have been accumulating dur- 
ing the past months. Winter decorations 
and pictures can now be put away, and 
oh, why not lavish paint on the walls and 
woodwork and, yes, the chairs and tables 
too? The new enamel paint is procurable 
in many colors, is so easy to put on and 
dries so quickly. A little paint makes a 
real transformation in a room and costs 
comparatively little. Then there will be 
new curtains probabiy, or the old ones 
laundered. Perhaps we shall want to in- 
terest the senior or young people’s depart- 
ment in a real project of cleaning and fix- 
ing up the rooms of the children’s division. 
It would seem important, however, that 
the children themselves should be given 
a little part in helping ‘‘our room’’ achieve 
its fresh, attractive, spring-like appear- 
ance. Plan something for them to con- 
tribute either in the actual cleaning or in 
putting up decorations afterwards. 

And while our Sunday school rooms are 
thus being furnished let us not forget 
the rooms of our mind.—Children’s Work 
Bulletin, R. HE. Council of Canada. 

OK * 
THE INSTITUTE IN THE GREEN 
MOUNTAIN STATE 


For the seventh consecutive year, our 
Association is holding an Institute at 
Goddard Seminary. It opens on Thurs- 
day morning, June 19, and closes on Sunday, 
June 22. Mr. Carl A. Hempel, who has 
served on the faculty every year but one 
during the history of this Institute, will 
act as dean. That insures the happiness 
and comfort of everybody concerned. 
Other members of the facu'ty will be Rev. 
George E. Huntley, D. D., beloved by 
every church school worker in our de- 
nomination; Miss Helen Rice, assistant 
supervisor of Massachusetts schools, ex- 
perienced in work with church schools and 


THE 


in teaching; and Mrs. Bertha Whitney, 
teacher of music in the public schools of 
Northfield, Vt., and organist in our church 
of that city. Add to these Rev. Will A. 
Kelley, genial minister of our Barre church, 
Miss Melita Knowles, gracious principal 
of Goddard Seminary, and perhaps Rey. 
E. P. Wood, State Superintendent for 
Vermont, and it would be difficult to as- 
semble a more agreeable group of people. 

The Barre Institute has several special 
features which make it unique among our 
Institutes. The whole group sleep, eat, 
and study under the hospitable roof of the 
old seminary buiiding. This makes it 
seem like one family, a seeming which is 
increased by the fact that the faculty has 
included the same people several times, 
and that Mr. Kelley has been the resident 
minister during the seven years. Many 
students have continued their attendance 
until the completion of the three year 
course, so that there are always old stu- 
dents to welcome the new-comers. 

In the student body have been included 
persons of long experience in church school 
work who have added the wealth of their 
own attainments, at the same time finding 
new inspiration. Aliso each year there 
have been young people not yet teachers, 
but fitting themselves for such work. 
This heightens the effect of afamily. Old 
and young study together, play together, 
and troop off to the movies on Saturday 
evening with delightful unanimity. 

From superintendents, ministers, and 
from the students themselves, comes testi- 
mony of the transforming influence of 
these four days at Barre in the lovely 
June weather. May the group this year 
be the largest ever! 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The folks who read this page are much 
interested in a very special fact which was 
announced at Washington on April 26 at 
a tea given by Mrs. Donna P. Bonner. 
This fact is the engagement of Miss Mary 
F. Slaughter to Rev. Clinton Lee Scott of 
Peoria, Illinois. The General Sunday 
School Association congratulates Mr. Scott 
with entire sincerity and wishes Miss 
Slaughter as great happiness in the years 
to come as the Association has found in 
her years of service to its work. In addi- 
tion we ask che ‘‘prayers of the congrega- 
tion,’’ that we may bear with cheerful 
resignation the great loss soon to come 
to our staff. 

* * 


OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 


Has your school taken action about the 
Annual Convention of the General Sun- 
day School Association, to be held in Bos- 
ton, July 5 to 9? Such action includes 
the selection of delegates and the author- 
ization of a pledge for the work. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


HAS THIS PASTOR MADE AN 
ERROR? 

A certain minister writing to one of our 
state presidents of the Young People’s 
Christian Union says: ‘‘The young people 
here are organized into an independent 
society called ‘Y. F. C.,’ or Youth for 
Christ. Evidently they do not care for 
chain religion or the ‘goose-step.’ They 
think they can think out their own re- 
ligion and place their money where they 
think it will do the most good without any 
of it going around Robin Hood’s barn 
and being discounted. They—twenty of 
them—unanimously decided and voted 
to organize themselves into our ‘Y. F. C.’ 
So far, as far as I know, they are doing 
well and good, and are satisfied.” 

Had this letter been written in a more 
kindly spirit one. would admit at once 
that there are arguments on both sides 
of the question. As it is it seems that 
there are a number of points that need 
to be cleared up. So far as the letter it- 
self is concerned there is only one real 
criticism to be made. ‘‘They unanimously 
decided and voted’’ should probably read, 
“The minister decided and they unani- 
mously voted to form their Y. F. C.”’ 
Any one knowing the past history of the 
church in question would agree that this 
was quite possibly the case. 

But the merits of this particular case 
aside, is there anything to be said on one 
side or the other about the Y. P. C. U. 
being a form of “‘chain religion’’ requiring 
the “‘goose-step’’ of those who have a 
part in it? 

It is true that there is a good deal of 
overhead in our organization. It costs 
money to have a nationel organization. 
The office must be run; postage mounts 
rather high; the expenses of an executive 
board and a convention are heavy. The 
whole thing can be justified on only one 
ground. Does the national organization 
ofier help which the local unions could 
not get in other places? Those of us 
who have been working for some time for 
the organization feel that it does—and 
we are judging not by the work that we 
have done, but by the requests that we 
have received saying: ‘“‘We do not know 
what to use for topics—can’t you suggest 
more than are given in the book?” “We 
do not know how to raise money, what 
can we do?’ ‘We do not know what 
play to give, what would you suggest?” 

On the other hand I do think there is 
some justification for objection to the 
terms, ‘‘chain religion’’ and ‘‘goose-step.”’ 
In almost every speech that I have given 
(if a personal allusion may be pardoned 
in this instance) since assuming the presi- 
deney of the Young People’s Christian 
Union, I have said this in one way or 
another: ‘‘Do not feel because you are a 
part of the national organization that you 


must conform with every suggestion for 
activity which it makes. What we want 
the local unions to do is simply this: read 
over the suggestions that we send, study 
them, discuss them; and then decide 
which parts of our program interest you. 
Having decided, concentrate on those 
things, and let that be the work of the 
local organization.”’ 

If the national organization were say- 
ing, You must have this committee and 
that committee, you must participate in 
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this movement and that, the objection 
would be justified. But I am sure that 
is not the case. Any one who has followed 
the Young People’s Column knows that 
we have asked time and time again that 
unions use originality, that they develop 
things in the way which will fit their 
Jocal union. 

With this stigma then, if we use that 
word, of makers of “chain religion’’ and 
forcers of young people into the ways of 
“goose-stepping’’ before us, let each local 
union quietly, calmly, without prejudice, 
look over the situation. If you deserve 
the epithets—then change your ways. If 
not, perhaps this pastor has made an error. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE LAST PUBLIC MEETING OF 
THE SEASON 

Perhaps we might say the “‘last is the 
best of all the year,’’ but that would not 
be entirely fair, because every one of the 
Public Meetings held by the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts has been filled with interest and 
inspiration. The meeting Thursday, April 
24, in the Beacon Universalist Church of 
Brookline, was no exception. It was not 
as well attended as some of the meetings 
have been, but a very good group of women, 
with a few men, were present to listen to a 
splendid program prepared for them. 

The president, Mrs. George E. Huntley, 
presided: Mrs. C. Guy Robbins of Law- 
rence led the praise service of music, and 
Rey. Isabella Macduff of Leominster was 
in charge of the devotional service. Miss 
Alice J. Farrar, president of the Brookline 
Circle, welcomed her guests, and Mrs. 
Thomas Pollitt, vice-president of the 
Fourth District and a member of the 
Brookline Circle, added greetings. 

A member of our Somerville Mission Cir- 
cle, Mrs. E. M. Powers, a member of Pe 
Committee on Interracial Relations of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, gave 
an interesting talk on ‘‘Interracial Unity in 
America,’’ showing plainly that there is 
much that each and every one of us can do 
to help the alien in our midst, who, after 
all, is much like us. Her tatk called to 
mind a paragraph which I happened to run 


across sometime ago entitled, ‘‘Look into. 


Your Mirror.’ This is it: ‘I looked at my 
brother with the Microscope of Criticism 
and I said, ‘How coarse my brother is!’ 
I looked at him with the Telescope of 
Scorn and I said, ‘How small my brother 
is!’ Then I looked in the Mirror of Truth 
and I said, ‘How like me my brother is!’ ’’ 
How like me my brother is! Keeping this 
always in mind surely makes us better 
brothers. 

Mrs. Perey E. Thayer followed Mrs. 
Powers’s talk with a splendid address on 
“The Church Woman and Citizenship.’’ 
Mrs. Thayer is a member of the State Fed- 
eration of Church Women’s Societies. She 


brought to us the duty of the church 
woman to use the new tool put into her 
hand when she was given the ballot, and 
showed what a great help she can be in 
solving the problems of her community if 
she will but use her vote wisely and well. 

Miss Macduff enlightened her audience 
with facts about the Tufts College Fund 
for Women, and appealed for $1,000 more 
so that four girls might be assisted each 
year. 

A delightful ten minutes of good-fellow- 
ship preceded the delicious luncheon served 
by the ladies of the Brookline Circle, as- 
sisted by members of Grove Hall Circle. 

Again we were made to feel the warm 
hospitality of the church by the words of 
Rey. Crawford O. Smith, the pastor. 

Mrs. William B. Oliver gave a very in- 
teresting address on ‘‘Migrant Work,”’ il- 
lustrating it with many pathetic instances 
of men, women and children who travel 
about the country trying to live on the 
most meager allowance and in miserable 
circumstances, having work only when 
“crops” are good. They reckon their 
time by the seasons for the various crops. 

Mrs. Oliver has traveled quite exten- 
sively among these people, and reports 
splendid work being done for their com- 
fort and for the uplift of the children by 
the “Home Missionary Society,’’ with 
headquarters in New York, which is unde- 
nominational. 

“Living Pictures in the Life of Clara 
Barton,’’ a pageant of music, of reading 
and of tableaux, brought freshly to the 
minds of the audience several of the out- 
standing events in the life of that noble 
woman who was one of us. 

The pageant opened with a short pro- 
logue by the reader, and as the curtain 
was drawn at different intervals, six pic- 
tures of important events in the life of 
Clara Barton were shown. A description 
of the pictures will be given in this column 
next week, principally because they are 
simple to produce and may prove a helpful 
part of programs for the raising of the. 
Endowment Fund. 

A.G.E. 
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Among Our Churches 


Kentucky Letter 


A sure enough winter came to Kentucky 
this year, the mercury reaching fourteen 
below. Even Jean, our Chevy, became 
disgusted one morning and refused to 
leave her garage. We drove over icy and 
slippery roads that made us think we 
were back in old New York. The good 
folks down here charged us with having 
brought the winter along lest we grow 
too homesick. Under these conditions our 
country churches felt it best to omit 
services. Hence we were able to give our 
time to Hopkinsville and Crofton. * * 
At Hopkinsville we have devoted our 
energies to getting acquainted with the 
people and to building up the congrega- 
tions. This has been done by the con- 
ventional door-bell ringing method and 
by sending out postal cards announcing 
the services. These efforts have borne 
fruit. Every Sunday new faces have 
appeared, and we have discovered new 
people who belong with us. On Palm 
Sunday we had better than forty present. 
There was a special musical program with 
Miss Effie Jane Stuart, one of our young 
ladies, as soloist. The sermon topic was 
“Deciding for Christ.’’ As there were 
two evangelistic services going on this was 
advertised as a Universalist evangelistic 
sermon. The thought was that a decision 
for Christ was not using him as a hell-fire 
escape or a ladder to climb into heaven, 
but a resolve to follow in his way of life. 
In the evening I used that now popular 
topic, “If I Were to Preach but Once.’’ 
I invited the congregation to guess what I 
was going to say. As a result I have 
several topics suggested for future use. 
I have been warmly received by the minis- 
terial association, and invited to partici- 
pate in a union service in the Christian 
church, at which Prof. Alva W. Taylor 
spoke on ‘‘Ten Years of Prohibition.’ I 
have also taken part in a service in the 
Presbyterian church. * * At Crofton we 
have held regular preaching services the 
fourth Sunday of each month. These 
services have been attended by people from 
all the churches. I have conducted 
chapel and spoken before the students of 
the Crofton high school. I have also 
spoken at some of the outside rural 
schools. * * “If winter comes, spring is 
not far behind.’’ Spring has now come 
to Kentucky. I have now begun work in 
the rural churches. On the third Sunday 
in March I was at Consolation. Having 
no regular appointment for the fifth Sun- 
day, I visited the church at Good Hope. 
This church has been dormant for some 
time. A congregation of about thirty 
greeted me. The people were glad to 
have me come and expressed a wish for 
regular services. So I have arranged to 
preach for them the fourth Saturday of 
each month. A union Sunday school is 


maintained at this point with Mr. W. W. 
Teague, a Universalist, as superintend- 
ent. * * The first of April saw me on my 
way to Beulah. I stopped for a short 
time at Dawson Springs, where we have 
several families and where we ought to 
have a church. While there I went out 
to Outwood, a United States hospital for 
tubercular veterans. My purpose was to 
call on Rey. Cora B. Everton, one of our 
ministers, who with her husband did such 
splendid work in North Carolina. I also 
had the chance to meet her son-in-law, 
Dr. Wayland, one of the hospital staff. 
It is hoped that I may have a chance 
later to speak at the chapel of this in- 
stitution, which is really a small village in 
itself. * * At Beulah we held three ser- 
vices, Saturday night and twice on Sun- 
day. The congregations looked good to 
me, although the Beulah people talked 
about how small they were. They don’t 
begin to count out there until they get 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Dr. Henry R. Rose preached for Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall in the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, N. Y., on Sunday, 
April 27. He will preach in his old pulpit, 
the Church of the Redeemer, Newark, 
on Sunday, May 3. 


Miss Emily Hill, sixteen-year-old daugh- 
ter of Judge Robert W. Hill of Salem, 
underwent a mastoid operation on April 12. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight used his 
Easter vacation for a trip to Chicago, on 
which he preached two Sundays in the 
university chapel and made a number of 
other addresses. 


Rev. C. W. Collins has accepted a 
ca'l to the Baltimore, Md., Congrega- 
tional church, to begin May 1, 1930. 


Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins was kept from 
Palm Sunday, Easter, and dedicatory 
services in Washington by i'lness. She 
had worked too hard to make the new 
church ready. 

Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena came 
the farthest of all visitors to the dedica- 
tion in Washington. 


Rev. Edson Reifsnider is in the Cottage 
Hospital, Santa Barbara, Calif., where 
he underwent a minor operation on Mon- 
day, April 21. He is getting on finely. 


Rev. C. Ellwood Nash, D. D.,is at home 
at Manhattan Beach, Calif., and is greatly 
improved in health. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dartmouth 
College, Literary Editor of the Christian 
Leader, is editing for Harper and Brothers 
a new series of biographies under the title 
“Creative Lives.’? The publishers have 


about 200. I enjoy preaching there. 
The people are attentive and patient 
listeners. They do not care how long a 
man taiks if he says something. * * The 
Services on Easter Sunday morning were 
held with the church at Consolation. The 
church was prettily decorated with dog- 
wood blossoms, now in full bloom. Miss 
Mary Lee Hamby of Hopkinsville was the 
special soloist. The sermon was on the 
theme “If I Had but One Sermon on Im- 
mortality,’ stressing the value of faith 
in immortality in its influence upon our 
present life. There was a good congrega- 
tion, some folks driving over from Hop- 
kinsville. A second service was held in 
Hopkinsville in the evening. * * So our 
work in Kentucky is swinging into full 
stride. It is a work that will not be too 
easy, encouraging us to laziness. But who 
would ask for an easy job when a harder 
one brings the opportunity of working 
with as fine a people as we have in Ken- 
tucky? 
George C. Boorn. 


and Interests 


announced the forthcoming publication 
of the first volume, “George Fox, Seeker 
and Friend,’ by Rufus M. Jones, LL. D., 
of Haverford College. Professor Jones 
is the well-known interpreter of the kind 
of mysticism which the Society of Friends, 
following George Fox, has~ emphasized. 
A second volume will appear, in the fall 
in which Bishop Lawrence will interpret 
the character and achievements of Phillips 
Brooks. Other volumes are now in 
course of preparation, all of them intended 
to present constructive and sympathetic 
interpretations of significant lives. 


Rey. Clarence J. Harris of the Washing- 
ton Heights Universalist Church, New 
York City, spent the entire week after 
Easter in Boston with a platoon of fifteen 
boys of his organization. They were 
entertained at the Navy and Army Y. M. 
C. A. Rear Admiral Andrews entertained 
the boys on the new Constitution, Gover- 
nor Allen received them at the State 
House, and Mayor Curley turned his 
executive office over to them for an hour. 
The boys left for New York Saturday. 


Preachers at East Boston, Mass., 
through May will be the following: May 4, 
Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D.; May 11, 
Reginald Deacon; May 18, Arthur W. 
Webster; May 25, Donald B. F. Hoyt. 
The three young men are from Tufts 
College School of Theology. 


Dr. and Mrs. Theodore Fischer of New 
Haven will sail for Europe on the S. 8S. 
Olympic June 20. They will be accom- 
panied by their daughter, Miss Martha 
Fischer, by three sisters, a niece and 
nephew of Dr. Fischer, and by Mrs. W uv 
H. McGlauflin of Washington. The 
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will spend a short time motoring in 
England and then go to Germany. They 
will return on the Westernland, leaving 
Cherbourg Aug. 2. 


Rey. and Mrs. Frank L. Masseck are 
in the Glendale Sanitarium, Glendale, 
Calif. Mrs. Masseck had an automobile 
accident in which her back was injured. 
After two weeks in bed she went to the 
Sanitarium for treatment. 


The following will be the preachers at 
Hardwick, Mass., on the Sundays in May: 
Rev. Harry L. Thornton, May 4; Mr. 
Robert H. Lewis, May 11; Mr. Donald 
B. F. Hoyt, May 18; Rev. Henry G. Ives, 
May 25. 

Connecticut 

Norwich.—Rey. A. N. Foster, pastor. 
Special Holy Week services were held 
here. On Tuesday evening, following a 
get-together supper, an address was given 
by Dr. T. A. Fischer of New Haven, pres- 
ident of the State Convention. On 
Wednesday evening the speaker was Rev. 
C. D. Newton of Stafford, who was 
accompanied by a delegation from his 
own church. The sermon was followed by 
a Holy Week pageant written and di- 
rected by Mrs. A. N. Foster, entitled, 
“Be of Good Cheer.’’ Thursday evening 
the annual roll call and communion ser- 
vice were observed. Easter Sunday the 
young people held a sunrise service at 
6.30 and at the later morning service the 
choir presented a cantata, ‘‘Easter Morn.”’ 


Illinois 


Oak Park.—Our main woman’s or- 
ganization, the Service Club, has had a 
good year. Our principal source of in- 
come is a bazaar, held early in December, 
which in addition to its financial vaiue 
keeps the women interested from the 
standpoint of social contacts. It con- 
tributed $1,000 to the board of trustees, 
remembered various charities, etc., in all 
amounting to over $1,600. The Mission 
Circle has held eight meetings, using the 
reguiar study book, “Jerusalem to Jeru- 
salem.”” It gave $150 for Japan work 
and $90 for the work in North Carolina, 
besides meeting state and national obliga- 
tions, etc., making in all over $335. This 
sum represents voluntary offerings out- 
side the $1 membership dues. The Clara 
Barton Guild holds regular meetings. 
Unity Church as a church has met its 
running expenses. We have a _ small 
men’s club and a flourishing ‘‘Young 
Married People’s Club.’’ The latter is 
purely for social purposes but is our most 
promising organization for the future, as 
their children form a very successful 
kindergarten. Despite the rain we had a 
good attendance Easter Sunday and 
twelve persons were received into mem- 
bership. 

Maine 

Norway.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
pastor. The choirs from our church and 
the Second Congregational, totaling thirty- 
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odd voices, united on Easter Sunday and 
gave special music in both churches. 
The church was decorated by F. H. Beck 
and S. B. Cummings. The memorial 
windows have been cleaned and thorough- 
ly repaired. The parish gave a farewell 
reception for Mr. and Mrs. Allen on 
April 23. In the receiving line, besides 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen, were Mr. and Mrs. 
Bert Hutchins, Mrs. Izah Sanborn, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Pendexter. Mr. Pen- 
dexter presented a generous check to Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen, on behalf of the parish, 
and Mr. Earl Pierce presented a set of 
books from the Y. P. C. U. Musical 
numbers were given by Mr. Faunce Pen- 
dexter, Mrs. Bernice Hill, and Miss Pauline 
Lasselle. Miss Elizabeth Klain and Mrs. 
Marguerite McIntire accompanied. Mrs. 
June Hutchins gave readings. Remarks 
were made by Mr. Pendexter and Mr. 
Allen. A large number of friends from the 
parish and the community attended. 

Kingfield—Rev. W. Barton Watson, 
pastor. Since Mr. Watson came here in 
the early fall renewed interest in the 
church and Sunday school has been shown 
and the Ladies’ Aid is doing good work. 
On Easter Sunday an inspiring message 
was given by the pastor. There were 
beautiful decorations of Easter lilies, cut 
flowers and potted plants. Music was 
furnished by a male quartette, orchestra 
and the regular choir. The congrega- 
tion numbered 125. 

Mechanic Falls, Federated.—Rev. Oluf 
Tandberg, pastor. Special services were 
held on Sunday afternoons during Lent. 
A chorus of twenty voices furnished the 
music, and brief talks on Lenten subjects 
were given by the pastor. Easter was 
a beautiful day, with a Jarge congregation, 
exceptionally fine music by a double 
quartette, and a church decorated with 
potted plants and Easter lilies. The two 
Scout troops attended theservicein a body. 
The pastor delivered a brief sermon on 
“The Resurrection.’ In the evening an 
Easter pageant, “‘Sunrise in the Garden,’’ 
was given by members of the Sunday 
school and the church choir. On this oc- 
casion the Methodists joined our congre- 
gation in force, and standing room was at 
apremium. The pageant was pronounced 
one of the most attractive Easter enter- 
tainments ever given in this community. 


Pittsfield.—Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pastor. 


The pastor conducted a week-day ‘‘study 
class’ during Lent. The class grew stead- 
ily in numbers and interest. The Sunday 
evening services were well attended. 
Eleven united with the church at the 
Maundy Thursday service. The recep- 
tion of new members was followed by a 
“memorial communion service.’’ Haster 
was a glorious day. The sunrise Y. P. 
C. U. service was attended by nearly 
every Unioner and many adults. The 
Easter congregation filled the church. 
The vesper Easter service was conducted 
by the church school under the direction 
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of Miss Florence Buxton, superintendent. 
A chorus choir of twenty-six voices sang 
the ‘“‘Sanctus Hymn”’ as the special fea- 
ture of the service. The Mission Circle 
has added several new members this win- 
ter. The Y. P. C. U. began in the fall 
with only four old members, and has 
added members steadily during the win- 
ter, and the devotional meetings have 
been especially good for a young union. 
The interest in the whole church is good. 
The activities do not close at Easter, but 
will continue until Children’s Sunday. 
The property known as the ‘‘Lancey Home- 
stead,’’ which was given to the church a 
few years ago, is being fitted for the par- 
sonage, and the present parsonage will be 
sold. 


Massachusetts 


Attleboro, Murray.—Rev. I. V. Lob- 
dell, pastor. More than 150 people gath- 
ered on the lawn of the church Easter 
Sunday at 6.15 a. m. for the sunrise ser- 
vice under the auspices of the Young 
People’s Christian Union. Arthur White, 
president, welcomed the visitors and con- 
ducted the devotional service. He was 
assisted by his sister, Janet, and two mem- 
bers of the orchestra, Norman Elsbree, 
saxophone, and Ralph Blake, cornet. 
The latter gave the call to worship with 
the bugle. Mr. Osmond FE. Coburn of 
the Baptist church offered prayer. Rev. 
I. V. Lobdeli gave an inspiring address. 
Following the service the young people 
served breakfast to 125 people. The idea 
of the service and breakfast was conceived 
in the Y. P. C. U., and it appealed to 
others so much that they asked to join in 
this first Easter sunrise service in the city. 
There were representatives from the Attle- 
boro Baptist, Second Congregational, At- 
tleboro Falls Congregational, North Attle- 
boro Universalist and Baptist societies, 
also visitors from the Methodist and 
Episcopal churches. At 9.45 the church 
school room was in readiness for the 
Easter dramatization by the primary de- 
partment, directed by Miss Ethel A. 
Enbom, superintendent, ‘“‘The Magic 
Friendship Garden,’’ in which little be- 
ginners assisted as fairies, two of the 
teachers took the parts of ‘“‘Good Friend’’ 
and the ‘‘Story Teller.” The Queen of 
Fairies, children in garden, friends from 
other lands—Dutch, Japanese, Chinese, 
Filipino—and Everyland leaders, were 
taken by the primary members. At 
the 11 a. m. service the church was filled 
and the doors of Murray Hall were opened 
for the overflow. The subject of the 
pastor’s sermon was ‘‘The Invisible Pres- 
ence.’”’ Music was furnished by Lester 
Earle Moore, organist and choir director, 
Mrs Greta Milos Howell, soloist; Master 
Dana Keil, boy soprano; Mrs. Eva L. 
Kent, piano; Miss Irma Smith, violin; 
Miss Julianne Wuillenmier, cello; the 
girls’ junior, boys’ and men’s choirs. 
The altar was decorated with Easter 
lilies and double yellow tulips. At the 
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side of the altar was a table of potted 
lilies and candles burning, the gifts of the 
parents of Lieutenant Bliss and Nurse 
Ruth Holden as memorial tributes to these 
young people who lost their lives in the 
World War. At 7 p. m. the pageant 
“The Dawning’’ was presented by mem- 
bers of the Y. P. C. U. assisted by the 
soloist, Mrs. Howell, and reader, Rev. 
I. V. Lobdell. The young son of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. R. Truell was christened at the 
close of morning service. Holy Thurs- 
day evening seven people united with the 
church, four being members of the church 
school. April 17 at 6 p. m. Miss Marion 
E. Whee’er and Mr. Earle C. Perrin were 
united in marriage at the manse by Rev. 
I. V. Lobdell. Miss Wheeler is a member 
of the church and a teacher of inter- 
mediate girls’ class, second year. 

Brockton.—Rev. H. Elmer Peters, pas- 
tor. When church reconvened in the fall 
all were delighted with the transformation 
of the ladies’ parlor, which had been entire- 
ly renovated. It has given us a delight- 
ful place for our various social gatherings 
throughout the year. Brockton is es- 
pecially proud of the Y. P. C. U. organ- 
ized in October. It boasts of fifteen 
“super-active’’ members. This organiza- 
tion has put on a successful play, “June 
Time,’’ conducted the service Young 
People’s Sunday and has helped in the 
support of the church. On Easter Sunday 
the flowers, music and sermon were an 
inspiration to about four hundred people. 
The offering was unusually large. One 
adult and five babies were christened and 
seven members were received into the 
church. This was an especially joyous 
day for the minister, as his twin daughters, 
Nathalie Jean and Arleeta Janet, were 
among those christened. 

Boston, Redemption.—Rev. John Smith 
Lowe, D. D., pastor. During Lent em- 
phasis in all departments was laid upon 
the real meaning of the season. In the 
church school a series of 'essons on the 
Five Principles of the Universalist Church 
was discussed by Dr. Lowe, Mr. Schwenk 
and Miss Hughes; at the morning ser- 
vices, Dr. Lowe also used the principles 
as the basis for a series of sermons. Church 
membership was discussed in all organiza- 
tions of the church, with the result that 
forty-four new members were received on 
Holy Thursday evening at a candlelight 
service, when, in spite of inclement 
weather, a large congregation assembled. 
An organ recital by Mr. Thomas W. 
Lander, organist and musical director of 
the church, preceded the service. Fol- 
lowing the choir processional, the new 
members, led by the senior deacons, 
marched into the church and took pews 
reserved for them. The chorus choir, aug- 
mented by instrumentalists and soloists, 
sang Gounod’s “Gallie,’’ Dr. Lowe 
preached a brief sermon, and then ex- 
tended the hand of fe!lowship to each of 
the new members. Communion con- 


cluded the service. Of the forty-four new 
members, fourteen were by confession, 
nine by baptism and confession, one by 
letter and baptism, and twenty by letter. 
Seven were boys and girls from the church 
school and ten were from our newly or- 
ganized Y. P.C. U. Dr. and Mrs. Leroy 
W. Coons and their son, Quentin L. 
Coons, and his wife were unable to attend 
the service on Holy Thursday 2vening, 
Dr. Lowe extended the hand of fellowship 
to them at the close of the service on 
Easter Sunday evening. Two services 
were held on Easter Sunday, at 10.45 and 
7.30, with large audiences at both. The 
choir was assisted by Norma Jean Erd- 
mann, Myrtle Sooy and other soloists, 
Bower Myrphy and Earl! Clay, trumpeters, 
and Lawrence White, tympanist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. At the 
morning service Dr. Lowe preached on 
“Fternal Life,’ and in the evening on 
“The Glory of the Star.’’ The chancel 
steps and the altar were banked with 
Easter lilies. On the altar was a vase of 
memoria! lilies given by the Misses Fill- 
more in memory of their mother, and on 
the pulpit was a sheat of calla lilies, given 
by Miss Ethel Cole in memory of her 
father. 

Boston, Grove Hall.—Rev. Flint M. 
Bissell, D. D., pastor. Our recent parish 
meeting showed the best financial condi- 
tion and the best average church attend- 
ance for twelve years. Seventeen mem- 
bers were received at Easter, making 
ninety-three in six years. The Easter 
offering was the largest in years. 

Malden.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. The attendance at the mid-week 
services during Lent averaged 144, and 
on Holy Thursday evening 285 people 
gathered for the communion service and 
to see a class of eighty-four members re- 
ceived. The interesting part about our 
new class is that practically all were adults. 
During the Lenten season the church re- 
ceived some additional gifts. A specially 
designed communion chair, a state flag, and 
a silver carafe for the minister’s use in the 
pulpit, and 100 new hymnals, were given 
by kind friends. On Easter Sunday 
morning Mr. Brooks preached to 1,300 
people at the young people’s sunrise ser- 
vice in Center Methodist Church. In 
spite of the holiday on April 19 which took 
many people from the city, 617 people 
gathered in our church for the Easter 
service of worship. The campaign for 
10 per cent increase in everything has been 
a great success, as 10 per cent or more 
has been gained in all departments. 
The only department left is that of church 
attendance, and we can not tell about 
this until the end of June. We feel, how- 
ever, that we shall gain 10 per cent over 
last year in church attendance, as our 
attendance to date is 267. 

Framingham.—Rev. George H. Lewis, 
pastor. On Easter Sunday services were 
held in the church auditorium for the first 


time since the fire on Feb. 9. Not only the 
workmen have done good service in re- 
pairing and renovating the interior, but 
many of the men of the parish have given 
a lot of time in making a real transforma- 
tion, and the young people, both boys and 
girls, have spent hours in scrubbing and 
cleaning. The morning worship at 10.30 
was a wonderful service. The choir 
wore their vestments for the first time 
since the memorable Feb. 9. The solos 
by Miss Cooper were delightful. The one 
trouble was the lack of an organ, as the 
old one was ruined by water at the time 
of the fire. Plans are on foot to obtain 
another to replace it. Mr. Lewis’s sermon 
was listened to with marked attention, 
and at its close a large number were 
received into membership. The com- 
munion service followed. Envelopes were 
provided for a special Easter offering, 
and the response was very gratifying. 
At 7 p. m. another service was held, con- 
sisting of recitations by the smaller chil- 
dren of the junior department, followed 
by a pageant, ‘Jesus’ Last Week,’’ by 
older members of the Sunday school. 
The decorations were in charge of the 
Apri! Flower Committee of the Ladies’ 
Association, and there was a profusion, of 
Easter lilies, with roses, sweetpeas, hy- 
drangeas and evergreens. 

New Bedford.—Rev. E. V. Stevens, 
pastor. The Lenten season was specially 
active for the New Bedford church. The 
Fellowship of Prayer was placed in the 
hands of a"! the people and very generally 
used. This was followed by pastoral 
letters and a campaign of personal evan- 
gelism by a small minister’s committee 
which had a very noticeable effect in 
quickening the spiritual life of the church. 
The communion service was observed on 
Thursday evening, Apri! 17, and two mem- 
bers were received into the church. A 
confirmation class from the church school 
was conducted by the minister at the study 
hour. The Easter services were largely 
attended. The evening service was in 
charge of the church school. The new 
Easter drama, “The Half of My Goods,”’ 
was produced by a carefully trained cast. 
A class of new members will be received 
on Mothers’ Sunday, others on Pentecost. 
The special services held each Sunday eve- 
ning during Lent were unique in that the 
topics presented by the minister were il- 
lustrated with tableaus, made very effec- 
tive by specia! scenery and costuming. 


Michigan 

Liberty.—Rev. Verna Armstrong, pas- 
tor. In the services held during Holy 
Week at the Liberty church three infants 
were christened, thirteen adults were bap- 
tized, and twenty-seven persons were 
received into membership. Four services 
were held, the pastor, Rev. Verna Arm- 
strong, who has recently entered our fel- 
lowship from the Methodist Conference, 
being assisted by Rev. C. H. Palmatier 
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of Jackson and Rev. E. C. Reamon of 
Lansing (state president) as speakers, 
and by various musical organizations from 
near-by cities. The new brick parish house 
is nearly completed, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Armstrong expect to occupy it by June 1. 
This wide-awake church, although ab- 
sorbed in its many duties, does not forget 
those less fortunate, for they recently 
donated 350 pounds of flour to the suffer- 
ing ones in Detroit, through the agency of 
the Detroit Universalist church. 


New Hampshire 

Woodsville.—Rey. B. F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. Church congregations averaged 109 
during Lent. The Thursday evening 
communion service was impressive and 
beautiful by candlelight. Eight new 
members were received. On Easter morn- 
ing fully fifty people had to be seated out- 
side the church auditorium. In the eve- 
ning the cantacva, ‘Eternal Life,’’ was sung 
by an augmented choir. The Easter 
offering yielded $150 more than our State 
and General Convention quotas, and this 
sum will be applied to reducing the church 
debt. All our auxiliaries have been very 
active since the new year began. The 
monthly food sales and suppers of the 
Woman’s League have averaged more 
than $40, and they have sponsored an 
entertainment by Anne Varner Baker of 
Boston. The church school attendance 
the past winter has been the largest in 
years. A contest in the fall brought in 
many new members and the Litt'e Cross 
and Crown pin system is interesting the 
children. Four babies were recently pre- 
sented for perfect attendance for two years. 
The Social Club’s ‘‘covered-dish suppers’’ 
each month have become very popular. 
A recent program featured an old-fash- 
ioned spelling match arranged in the form 
of a baseball game, and the last meeting 
was a costume party. The Y. P. C. U. 
have alternated their meetings the past 
winter with an illustrated lecture on the 
second Sunday and a union service of the 
churches. on the last Sunday of each 
month. On Feb. 6 a Lincoln vesper ser- 
vice was held, when the church orchestra, 
under the direction of Perly N. Klark, 
made its appearance. In March Mr. 
McIntire preached at the union service 
in Wells River, Vt., and his sermon was 
published in full by one of the local papers. 
Recent addresses of the pastor include a 
talk on ‘‘The Poetry of the Jungle”’ before 
the Woman’s Club, an address before the 
Odd Fellows in Littleton, N. H., and a talk 
before the high school assembly. Mr. 
McIntire is a graduate of Woodsville high 
school. He will also give the Memorial 
Day address and preach the baccalaureate 
sermon. 

New York 

Auburn.—Rey. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. The annual meeting of the so- 
ciety April 15 was well attended. En- 
couraging reports were given by S. Edgar 
George, superintendent of the Sunday 


school, Mrs. E. I. Hoskins, president of the 
King’s Daughters and Sons, Mrs. W. G: 
Davis, treasurer of the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
and the eleventh annual report of Howard 
G. Peacock, church treasurer, showed all 
bills paid and a good balance on hand. 
The following officers were elected: Treas- 
urer, Howard G. Peacock; collector, Miss 
Mary R. Stevens; clerk, Milo C. Dodge; 
superintendent of the Sunday school, 8. 
Edgar George; trustees, Frederick M. Hos- 
mer, William G. Davis, and Henry C. 
Elliott. This was the ninety-seventh 
annual meeting of the society, and tenta- 
tive plans were discussed for the centen- 
nial in 1983. The church increased its 
annual contribution for the Japan Mission 
to $104 as an expression of regard for Rev. 
H. M. and Mrs. Cary, who served in the 
pastorate here a few years ago. The so- 
ciety received a bequest of $200 from the 
estate of the late John B. Pimm. Mid- 
week services were held the three last 
weeks of Lent, with communion on Maundy 
Thursday; and the Easter services were 
well attended. 
Ohio 

Belpre-—Rev. E. M. Minor, pastor. 
A fine Easter service was held in the Belpre 
church Easter Sunday morning. A good 
choir of several voices led in the singing 
and sang a number of special selections 
from the program sent out by the Uni- 
tarian people. A great deal of work had 
been put into the music, and it was well 
rendered. The sermon was a brief talk 
on “The Triumphant Life.’ Two boys 
and two girls gave a little exercise, ““I'he 
Symbol of the Lily.’’ The pastor chris- 
tened four children and received six into 
the church. The services closed with the 
communion. The church was decorated 
with cut flowers and potted plants, the 
voluntary offerings of the people. A 
large congregation was present. The 
offering will be given to some worthy cause. 

Frost.—A Sunday school has been or- 
ganized in the Universalist church here. 
The enrollment is not large, but is credit- 
able and the average attendance good. 
The school is much needed and it is hoped 
that the people will maintain it. Easter 
Sunday morning an Easter exercise was 
given by the children of the Sunday school. 
This was in charge of a committee con- 
sisting of Mrs. Jesse Newton, Mrs. Lenna 
Kinney, and Mrs. Fred Russell, who 
trained the children. 
usually large number present, The in- 
fluence of the Sunday school is seen at 
the church service in the better congrega- 
tional singing. Preaching services are 
held here the fourth Tuesday and Wednes- 
day nights of each month. 

Milford.—Reyv. Harriet Druley, pastor. 
On Maundy Thursday evening the parish 
family took part in a very impressive com- 
munion service, following a plan suggested 
some time before by our minister. Tables 
were set to form one long table in the 
center of the room. Small tables were 


There was an un-, 


placed near to provide for the overflow, 
and they were needed. Thirty-six people, 
children and adults, were seated at these 
tables. A simple meal had been planned 
and the food was all placed on the tables. 
When all were seated the electric lights 
were turned out, leaving only the light 
from the candles in the center of the long 
table, candles representing Jesus and his 
disciples. Then the minister conducted 
what one of the older members called ‘‘the 
most impressive communion service I 
have ever seen.’’ After the communion 
the lights were turned on and the regular 
meal enjoyed with a fuller sense of com- 
panionship. The regular Easter service 
was held Sunday evening, a chorus choir 
furnishing special music. The Sunday 
school in the morning brought out a record 
attendance of twenty-seven. To those 
who know this school that sounds very 
hopeful. 

Springboro.—Haster Sunday was a joy- 
ful occasion with us. The Sunday school 
superintendent, Miss LaVerne Wright, 
had made a special effort through the mail 
to have an attendance of seventy-five. An 
unofficial count showed eighty-six present. 
The records showed a few less, but undoubt- 
edly a few visitors were not counted, the 
minister being one of those. An Haster 
egg hunt was held on the lawn after Sun- 
day school. The church service was held 
following this, an attendance of fifty be- 
ing counted. A communion service was 
he'd at the close of the service. 


Pennsylvania 

Linesville—Rev. George A. Gay, pas- 
tor. The largest congregation of the pres- 
ent pastorate gathered for the Easter ser- 
vice in a church made attractive by an 
abundance of flowers. Special music by 
the junior choir under the direction of 
Mrs. Howard Griffing, and solos by Mrs. 
Hudson and Mr. Gay, enriched the ser- 
vice. A sermon considering the resur- 
rection in the light of the effects of the 
teaching upon subsequent thought and 
life was entitled, ‘‘What the Resurrection 
Stories Have Done for Man.’ Five per- 
sons united with the church at the con- 
clusion of the sermon, and one other 
joined at the evening service. A stereop- - 
ticon talk on the life of Jesus as depicted 
in the pictures of the artist Hofman was 
the special feature of the evening service. 
The interest in the Sunday school is well 
maintained, and a coast-to-coast race 
has aroused the children to great activity. 
The adult class is aiso attracting much 
larger numbers to listen to a series of lec- 
tures by the pastor upon ‘‘The Origin and 
Development of the Bible.’’ 


Rhode Island 
Woonsocket.—Rev. E. Dean El'en- 
wood, pastor. Attendance at Sunday 
morning services has been most gratifying 
ever since Jan. 1, and particularly dur- 
ing Lent. From forty to fifty young 
people between the ages of fifteen and 
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thirty are present nearly every Sunday. 
The beginners dep2rtment of the church 
school reports se.eral additions to its 
membership. A number of new families 
have been added to the parish since the 
beginning of the church year. At the 
Holy Thursday service nine new members 
were received, none of them having ever 
been members of any other church. At 
the annual meeting of the society on April 
14, reports showed the business affairs 
ot the parish in encouraging condition. 
The annual budget of slightly more than 
$16,000 was met by current subscriptions, 
income from the “‘day school’ and income 
from invested funds, all current bills being 
paid and a balance remaining in the 
treasury. This budget for the year in- 
cludes the expenses of the day school for 
small children which is conducted under 
the auspices of the church, with Miss 
Lida B. Pease, an experienced teacher, as 
principal. During the year, two bequests 
aggregating $550 were received and added 
to the permanent funds, which now totals 
approximately $80,000. The Men’s League 
has enjoyed its most successful season for 
several years, with an attendance averag- 
ing seventy-five at each session. The 
season for this body ciosed with a joint 
meeting with the Men’s Club of St. James 
Episcopal Church on April 29. The an- 
nual banquet of the Clara Barton Guild 
was held April 15, with eighty members 
and guests present, and with Mrs. Henry I. 
Cushman of Providence as the speaker. 
Eighteen new members were received at 
this meeting. Women’s Sunday was ob- 
served on April 27 with Mrs. James W. 
Vailentyne of Portland, Me., as the 
speaker. The Women’s Alliance will hold 
its annual banquet and meeting on May 8. 
Our young people gave a successful play 
recently, and will give an elaborate musical 
comedy May 15 and 16. On Feb. 11, 
Rey. E. Dean Ellenwood addressed the 
Laymen’s League of the Unitarian church 
of Arlington, Mass., on ‘“The Great Amer- 
ican,’? and the next day gave a dramatic 
reading from John Drinkwater’s ‘‘Abra- 
ham Lincoln’”’ before the Rotary Club of 
Arlington. 

Providence, Mediator.—Reyv. John M. 
Foglesong, pastor. Union Lenten services 
_ were held each Thursday evening during 
Lent except Holy Thursday. The churches 
.taking part were Trinity Methodist, 
Swedenborgian, Elmwood Baptist, Church 
of the Mediator, and Elmwood Christian- 
Congregational. Congregations ranged 
from 380, the smallest, to 480, the largest. 
These meetings originated with Mr. Fogle- 
song, who had charge of all the arrange- 
ments. ©n Maundy Thursday 150 per- 
sons received communion, and twenty- 
one new members were received into the 
church. Easter morning the church was 
crowded, and the ofiering was over $800. 
Our church year closed April 1, and the 
annual meeting was held April 14. The 
board of trustees were hosts at a parish 
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dinner, at which Mayor James E. Dunne 
of Providence was the speaker. For the 
first time in many years an every member 
canvass was held, and at the annual meet- 
ing the financial secretary reported that 
we were within $300 of raising the budget 
and more reports to come in. 


Vermont 

Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons, 
pastor. Easter was a very happy day in 
this church. It is true that we had no 
accessions to membership, but interest in 
the church was very evident. The con- 
gregation was large. Twenty-five chil- 
dren of the Sunday school assisted in the 
exercises and the pastor’s Easter sermon 
was upon the theme: “True Immortality.’’ 
Miss Olive Calef presided at the organ. 

* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 566) 

work of Schweitzer, scholar, musician and 
interpreter of Bach, doctor and now self- 
appointed minister to the physical and 
spiritual needs of remote tribes in Africa. 

Illustrations are frequent, but the read- 
er would be assisted if they were distrib- 
uted with closer reference to the portions 
of the text to which they refer. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1930 

Previously reported 
Medford, Mass. 

Wakefield, Mass. 
North Attleboro, Mass. ........... 
Hardwick, Mass. 
Abington, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Gardner Vass. fee nner. ear 
Salem Vass. .....: scenes oauar. 2 
South Acton, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. ......... cane 
New Bedford, Mass sear. aco. 
West Somerville, Mass. ........... 
South Weymouth, Mass. 
averhill, Mass. sey. ects 
Stoughton, Mass. 
Norwood, Mass. 

Yarmouth, Maine 
Dexter, Maine 
Bangor, Maine 
Waterville, Maine 
Oakfield, Maine 
Gardiner) Maine }.2ee ee coe 
Hiram, Maine 
North Jay, Maine 
Livermore Fails, Maine ... 
Rockland, Maine 
Belfast, Maine 
Rittsheld; Maine sees e te oe 
‘Westbrook, Maine. iy... ..0.sm.....- 
Nonway, Maine. 25 cba 5. ge 
Augusta, Maine 
Southold "NY Ses tas we ee 
Washington Heights, N.Y. ....... 
Horgplainy N.Y eee omc serait sues 
GTCAS NGG Yosh nein ree ren se 
IButtatos NAY seas tien een 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Cortland, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., All Souls 
Friendship, N. Y. . 
Belpre, Ohio 
Kent, Ohio 

Norwalk, Ohio 

Eldorado, Ohio 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oake Par aiiee a3 ttehome ct foe saat 
Hoopeston Ulla eo eee 
Stockton dio sea ba. ee 
Valley Falls, R. I. a 
ProyilencesiyakeePiwst > o-. 26 ..toeer 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
Providence, R. I., Mediator 
RuClar d wits cae ae Seah 
St JobasburygeVitss ace 
Bellows Falls, Vt. ....... 
Barre, Vt. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Stafford, Conn. 
Claremont. ING Hank.) 2 Sats)ta eres: 
Portsmouth, N. He (add). ......: 45.5 
Concord Nn Heart oe oe sie 
East Jafirey, N. H. 
GrandtRapids. Wiehe. 8. sscce one 
Lansing, Mich. ... 
Liberty, Mich. 
Rochester, Minn. ..... 
Miteheliville, lowas-.. ...:/5.c0. acu. 
Osagzet Iowa. oe. cee ee osNs 
Ghapnraneyn la sheets na enon 
DenveraOol. 156 ages ci: pee Se 
Baltimore, Md. 
RnGianapolis hyd ss, cra Fate ee 
Philadelphia, Pa., Restoration ..... 
Linesville, Pa. 
Girard, Pa. 
Towanda, Pa. 
Stelerershurmbiae teas sic 
Riverside: Calo yee cee erie! 
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SCOTT-SLAUGHTER 


The engagement of Miss Mary Slaugh- 
ter to Rey. Clinton Scott was announced 
at a tea given by Mrs. E. P. Bonner, 1840 
Mintwood Place, N. W., Washington, 
Saturday, April 26, the eve of the dedica- 
tion of the Universalist National Memorial 
Chureh. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., read 
the formal announcement to a small com- 
pany of intimate friends. 

Among those present were Mr. Scott, 
Miss Slaughter, Dean John Murray At- 
wood, Victor A. Friend, Dr. F. W. Per- 
kins, Dr. Clarence BE. Rice, Miss Elizabeth 
Weston, Miss Doris Uppercue, Miss 
Grace Brodnack, Miss Hortense Keables, 
Mrs. Wm. H. McGlaufiin, Mrs. Peetry, 
mother of Mrs. Bonner, Miss Eleanor 
Bonner, Dr. Martha Brewer Lyon, a 
house guest, and Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick. 

No announcement was made of the 
time of the wedding, but it is understood 
that it wil! occur in the fall. Washing- 
ton friends are hoping that it will take 
place in the new church. Miss Slaughter 
and Miss Eleanor Bonner will sail July 13 
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on the White Star steamship Britannic 
for a summer in Europe. 

Mr. Scott is one of the finest young 
men in the ministry of the Universalist 
Church, and was lately settled over the 
church at Peoria, Ill. He is one of the 
new members of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention. 
Miss Slaughter is a field agent of the 
General Sunday School Association, and 


is one of the most popular workers in the ~ 


Universalist Church. 


= * 


NEW YORK STATE PILGRIMAGES 
The Mohawk Valley Universalist an- 
nounces the following pilgrimages for the 
summer season: 
Newport, May 4. Rev. Lewis R. Lowry 
of Little Falls. 
Cedarville, May 11. 
son of Middleville. 
Salisbury Center, 
announced.) 
Middleville, May 25. 
way of Cedarville. 
Minden, June 1. 
Utica. 


Rev. Mr. Wilken- 
May 18. (To be 
Rev. Mr. Ridge- 
Rey. 


Mr. Cole of 


June 8 (place to be announced). Rev. 
C. A. Moulton of Dolgeville. 
Van Hornesville, June 15. Dr. Fred C. 


Leining of Syracuse. 

The Mohawk Central Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Little Falls, 
June 4. 


Notices 


CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The 98th annual session of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention will be held at Bridgeport, 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 14 and 15. 

The Women’s Missionary Society meets at 3.30 
p. m. on Wednesday, with an address by Mrs. J. W. 
Emrich. Welcome to Bridgeport will be given by 
Hon. E. P. Buckingham, mayor of the city. Din- 
ner will be at 6 p. m. with Hon. and Mrs. Owen D. 
Young of New York City as dinner guests of the 
Convention. The evening address, “Growing Com- 
monwealth of Intellectual and Spiritual Purpose,’ 
will be given by Dr. L. S. MecColiester, Tufts Col- 
lege. 

On Thursday morning the occasional sermon, 
“Challenge of the Liberal Church,’”’ will be de- 
livered by Rev. C. D. Newton, Stafford. 

Those wishing entertainment should write to Mrs. 
Joseph Barratt, 782 Norman St., Bridgeport, Conn. 

The invitation is signed by Rev. Charles Kramer, 
minister, and Joseph Christie, moderator. 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 
2 * 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Annual Convention 


The eighteenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Mass., July 5, 6, 7, 8, 1930, for the transac- 
tion of important business. All schools are urged 
to send a full delegation. 

te: 
AROUND THE WORLD IN TWO HOURS 


A Christian Statesmanship Meeting will be held 
in Mechanics Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
Wednesday evening, May 14, Bishop William Fraser 
McDowell presiding. 

Music, Boston University Orchestra. Prayer, 
Bishop John W. Robinson of Delhi. Music, Bos- 
ton University Glee Club. “‘What I Have Just 
Seen in Russia,” Bishop Raymond J. Wade of 
Stockholm. “The Meaning of the London Con- 
ference for Europe,’ Bishop John L. Nuelsen of 


Zurich. ‘‘What Japan Wants,” Bishop James C. 
Baker of Seoul. ‘My Visit with Mahatma Gandhi,” 
Bishop Frederick B. Fisher of Caleutta. “Will 
the Nanking Government Persist?”” Bishop Laur- 
ess J. Birney of Shanghai. “‘America Among the 
Nations,’? Bishop Francis J. McConnell of New 
York. Benediction, Bishop William F. Anderson of 
Boston. 

This meeting is open to the public. There will 
be no solicitation of funds. An offering will be taken 
to defray expenses. 

Doors open at 7 p. m. Music begins at 7.30. 


Program at 8. 
* * 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 7ist annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Lowell, Mass., May 21 and 
22, 1930, convening at 7 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life- 
members resident in the state; of three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, which delegates must 
be legal members of the parish they represent; and 
of the officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The First Universalist Church of Lowell not only 
invites but respectfully urges all Universalists in 
Massachusetts to attend the meetings of the State 
Convention in Lowell, May 20, 21 and 22, 1930. 

All desiring accommodations should communicate 
with Mrs. Mark A. Adams, 43 Berkeley Avenue, not 
later than May 18. Lodging and breakfast will be 
provided in private homes without cost; or, upon 
application to Mrs. Adams, hotel reservations will 
be made. Hotels are within three minutes walk 
from the church. Rates range from $3.00 single to 
$5.00 double with bath, and from $1.75 single to 
$3.50 double without bath, but with running water. 


Directions 


Trains. Twenty-seven trains from the North Sta- 
tion, Boston, stop daily at Lowell, and eight of them 
are express trains. 

Buses. From Boston, Worcester and Ayer. 

Electric Cars. From Boston and all surrounding 
cities. 

Automobile Routes. Take highway No. 3 from 
Boston via Cambridge, Somerville and Billerica 
Center. Another route is No. 3B via Wilmington 
and Tewksbury. The former is the more popular. 
From Ayer take highway No. 118 to Littleton and 
No. 110 from Littleton to Lowell. From Fitchburg 
take No. 2 to Ayer, then No. 119 to Littleton and 
No. 110 to Lowell. From Haverhill and Lawrence 
take route No. 110. 


Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention 


A committee, consisting of the President and Sec- 
retary of the Convention, chosen to consider and to 
recommend a different date for the annual session 
of the Convention, suggests that in Section 2 of 
Article II the word “second”’ be substituted for the 
word “‘third,’’ so that the section, when amended, 
will read, “‘An annual session of the Council shall be 
held during the second week in May at such place 
and commencing at such time as the Executive Com- 
mittee may appoint.’’ 

*-9# 


MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL AS- 
SOCIATION 

The Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School 
Association Convention will be held at Lowell, First 
Church, Tuesday, May 20, with the foliowing pro- 
gram: 

10.20 a. m. Worship service, Rev. Elmer Peters 
and Rev. Isaac Smith. Debate: “Do We Need 
Adult Classes in the Church School?” Affirmative, 
Rev. Otto S. Raspe. “Should the Minister Teach 
the Adult Class?’”’ Negative, Rev. V. E. Tomlinson, 
D. D. Business and Reports. 

1.45 p. m. “Worship, Art and Religion,’? Mr. 
Frank Grebe. Business and election of officers. 
Pledges and offerings, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. Forum, 
“Building Up the Membership of the Church School,” 


led by Mrs. Sarah Morgan Mercer. ‘‘Co-operation 
of the Church School with the Church,” Rev. Seth 
R. Brooks. “Training for Leadership,” Rev. A. 
Gertrude Earle, D. D. 

7.30 p. m. Devotional service, Rev. Elmer Pet- 
ers and Rev. L. D. Case, D. D. “Religious Educa- 
tion and You,’’ Rev. Garfield Morgan. 

eae 


RHODE ISLAND FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Rev. William Couden of Providence has been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy caused by the removal of 
Rev. Charles P. Hall, chairman, to Massachusetts. 

Letter of transfer granted Rev. Charles P. Hall of 
Pawtucket to Massachusetts, under date of April 8, 
1930. 

George H. Thorburn, Jr., Secretary. 
ex 
W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 


The 45th annual meeting of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will 
be held in the First Church, Lowell, Mass., on 
Wednesday, May 21, 1930, at 10 a. m., for the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, and for the 
transaction of such other business as may legally 
come before the meeting. 

Gertrude S. Elsner, 
Recording Secretary. 
* * 
WOMEN’S UNIVERSALIST MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION OF RHODE ISLAND 


The 22d annual meeting of the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Association of Rhode Island will 
be held on Tuesday, May 20, at the Church of Our 
Father, High Street, Pawtucket. Sessions at 10.30 
and 2 o’clock. 

Carrie E. Crowell, Secretary. 


HUMANISM 


A NEW RELIGION 


A book by Charles Francis Potter containing 
a complete statement of the Humanist position. 
Just Published $1.50 post paid 
FIRST HUMANIST SOCIETY 
113 W. 57th St., New York 4 


,THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 80$ Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 Wall St. ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 
Dorchester -:- -:- Massachusetts 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 


persorality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
‘ and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Bisians Klose. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


| 7 EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


161 Bristel Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4. Off the Trail. 
5. Cupid Goes to Church, 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.’”’ 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. “The Old Order Changeth.” 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. Im envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G, DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 
Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 

{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees In Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


LIGHT ans PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect! vr 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sckoo! 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Sclence building with weH-equipped laboratories, s 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated {In a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Afass 


Ryder Divinity Schoo} 
of 
Lembard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers © 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, IL 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Aecountancy, Shart- 
hand, Combimed, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Feunded 1879 Send for Catalegue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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“Don’t worry,’’ advised the medico. 
“It’s only a carbuncle coming on the back 
of your neck. But you must keep your 
eye on it!”’—Army and Navy Journal. 


* * 

The House of the Good Shepherd is all 
that its name implies—a place where pre- 
dispositions to laxity are re-enforced and 
made strong.—Twucson Daily Citizen. 

* * 

“What is your religion?’ the recruit 
was asked. 

Promptly and smartly came the answer, 
“Militia, sir.”’ 

“No, no, I said ‘religion.’ ”’ 

“Oh, ‘religion,’ sir. I beg your pardon. 
I’m a plumber.’”’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Jones (buying new overcoat): “I can’t 
wear this, dear; it’s three sizes too big.”’ 

Wife: ‘‘Yes, you can! Remember, it’s 
got to go over the radiator of the car in 
cold weather. That’s what we have to 
consider first.’’—Pearson’s. 

a * 

International Chamber of Commerce at 
Stockholm has called upon the Govern- 
ments of the world to reduce high tariffs, 
thus showing fallacy of tradition that 
business men have no sense of humor.— 
New York Times. 

* * 

A certain mother caught shedding fur- 
tive tears, says Columbia State, confessed 
it was just that she knew she didn’t have 
a little boy any more. Her youngest son 
now brushes his teeth without her telling 
him to do so. 

* * 

Maybe that New York lawyer who says 
the Highteenth Amendment can not be a 
part of the Constitution is the same law- 
yer who told the man in jail they couldn’t 
put him in jail— Macon Telegraph. 

* * 

In days of yore, if anybody missed a 
stagecoach he was contented to wait two 
or three days for the next one. Now he 
lets out a squawk if he misses one section 
of a revolving door.—Activities. 

* * 

“T’ve just kicked that young man of 
yours into the middle of next week!’’ 

“Oh, how careless of you, father. We 
had arranged to get married on Monday!’’ 
—Tu-Bits. 

* * 

Rastus: ‘‘Ef yo’ says anything ter me 
Ah’ll make yo’ eat yo’ words, man.’’ 

Exodus: “Chicken dumplings, hot bis- 
cuits, and watermelon.’’—The Pathfinder. 

* * 

The murder of the man and the finding 
of the body was followed by a series of 
tragedies, including the suicide of the mur- 
dered man.—Idaho Falls Times-Register. 

* * 

If they keep on and make buses any 
larger, locomotives will have to stop, look, 
and listen at crossings.—Life. 
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The Significance of Jesus Christ 


By WILLARD C. SELLECK 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by trying to understand Him.” 


Price 75 cents 


Forty Fruitful Years 
An Autobiography 


By FREDERICK W. BETTS 


An intimate and revealing story of a great and unique ministry. 
Makes it easy to understand why his fellow-citizens voted him to be ‘‘the 
Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse.”’ 


Price $1.50 


Fifty copies specially bound and autographed by Dr. Betts will be sold at five 
dollars each for the benefit of the Ministers’ Pension Fund of the Universalist General 
Convention, by Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., Superintendent of Churches of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists, 1410 Bellevue Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 


The Maine Universalist Convention 
By JAMES E. PHILOON, Esq. 


A History of Universalism in the Pine Tree State 


Prepared for the One Hundredth Anniversary of the organization of the Maine 
State Convention. 
Price 25 cents 


The Way by Which We Came 


By Dr. HENRY NEHEMIAH DODGE 


A succinct summary of the historical backgrounds of Liberal Christianity. 


Price 25 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with ita 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 
theology.” 


Price, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


